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COMING to Buffalo of the 
\nnual Meeting of the American 
Health Association marks the 
on occasion when the city has had the 
eve of welcoming the members as 
ee uests. Twenty-five vears ago the 
ial Meeting was held in Buffalo. It 
luring these sessions that public 
incement was made of the discovery 
t e cause of yellow fever. 
: \e know of no wonderful discovery to 
rs revealed at the October meeting, but 
ger he year has not been without its contribu- 
Se to our knowledge and practice and 
tant developments will be reported. 
suffalo will offer the members of the 
ciation as cordial a welcome as was 
fered on that earlier occasion, and our 
ests will, we trust, leave the city feeling 
‘ t their time has been spent both pleas- 
ly and profitably. 
uffalo is a city in which the public 
lth requirements are complicated by a 
| population. Four agencies stand 
e by side as specially concerned 
the public health situation. The De- 
rtment of Health, the Buffalo City 
spital, the Department of Education 
| the District Nursing Association do 
major part of the health work. If we 
to these the activities of the private 
spitals, the Medical Department of the 
ersity of Buffalo, and the private 
siclans represented as they are by the 
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Erie County Medical Society and the 
Buffalo Academy of Medicine, we have 
in a general way covered the field, be- 
cause the work of the Buffalo Tubercu 
losis Association is done almost entirely 
in the county and outside of the city of 
Buffalo. 

The Department of Health, adminis- 
tered for sixteen years by Dr. Francis F. 
Fronczak as Health Commissioner, is 
directly under the control of the Mayor, 
as Commissioner of the Department of 
Public Safety, and it has no board of 
directors. Its aims and policies, except as 
they may be shaped by the personal 
efforts of the Health Commissioner, are 
entirely under the control of the Mayor 
and the four other members of the City 
Council. The Department of Health in- 
cludes the usual bureaus and divisions 
Child Hygiene, Sanitation and Food In- 
spection, Vital Statistics and Com- 
municable Diseases, Laboratories, Inspec- 
tion and Sanitation, together with Divi- 
sions of Tuberculosis, Social Hygiene and 
Midwifery. 

The Department of Health in Buffalo 
does all of the medical and nursing work 
in the public and parochial schools. This 
service is operated under the Bureau of 
Child Hygiene and in general is similar to 
that in other cities, but one outstanding 
piece of work is the medical examination 
and supervision of the high school 
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students. Visitors in Buffalo and public 
health workers especially are always im- 
pressed with the special effort which has 
heen made to give an efficient service to 
these older boys and girls, a service equal 
to the best offered in large cities to the 
vounger groups of children. Mental 
examinations of school children are done 
by Health Department physicians, while 
the group and individual 
tests are given by a staff from the De- 


tests certain 
partment of Education. 

lhe nursing service in the Department 
of Health directed along two lines. 
The Child Hygiene nurses do the super- 
visory work for the Midwifery Depart- 
ment and all of the school nursing care 
and follow-up work in the homes; they 
ilso take the children to the dispensaries 
for dental and other clinical service. The 
nursing service for tuberculous patients 


1S 


of all ages is done by the nurses in the 
There are no 
communicable the 
Health Department except two who do 


Division of Tuberculosis. 
disease nurses in 
the follow-up work for the venereal dis- 


ease clinics. The communicable disease 
service 1s being carried on by the staff of 
the District Nursing Association for the 
whole city. The communicable 


work in the Health Department is com 


disease 


bined with that of the Department of 
Vital Statistics. Laboratory work for 
communicable disease is, of course, car- 


ried out the Bureau of Laboratories 


which offers a number of different types 


by 


ot service, 


HOSPITAL FOR INCIPIENT TUBERCULOSIS 


\nother feature of the Health Depart- 
ment organization is the maintenance of a 
large hospital for incipient tuberculosis at 
Perrysburg, some thirty-five miles outside 
of the citv, but advanced cases of tuber- 
culosis may also be found at Perrysburg. 
\ rather large number of cases of ex- 
treme rachitis are being handled at the 
lic service has 
along the 


institution and the orthope: 


heen enlarged. Much work 


lines of sun and light treatment is being 
done in the hills at this beautiful spot. 


or Pusitic HEALTH 


As a matter of fact the Rollier system 
as developed at Leysin, Switzerland 
reached a very high standard here. 

The District Nursing Association, pr: 
sided over by Mrs. Anne Hanset 
cently elected President of the Nat 
Organization for Public Health Nursi: 
the general 
ing service for the city. 


bedside 
In the dis 

pensaries and well baby clinics the nur 
work directly for both the Health De; 
ment and the Buffalo City Hos 
There is an unusually close relatio: 
between the three agencies. In 
dispensaries work for well children « 


gives all of 


preschool age is carried on in quart 
provided by the City Hospital, which 
provides equipment and clerical ser 
The doctors in charge are employed 
the Department of Health and the nu 
belong to the District Nursing As 
ation staff. 

Three diagnostic centers for thor 
group diagnosis are maintained. Tw 
them are for children, one at the | 
dren’s Hospital and another at the Buff 
City Hospital which also serves adults 

The Buffalo City Hospital has a 
arate organization, the Superintend 
Dr. Walter S. Goodale, serving un 
Board of 
men, and its support coming directly 
the City Council. The City Hospit 
under the control of the Council 
whole and is not, like the Departmer 
Health, under any one of the five ( 
missioners as an integral part of his 
department. a general hos; 
very modern in type with a complet 
velopment of all of the varied servic 
be found the institutions 
also has a very complete and quite wi 


Managers composed of 


is 


This 


in newer 
pathological collection. 

The two most recent parts of the pl 
the Ernest Wende Hospital for « 
municable diseases and the Crippled C! 
dren’s School, conducted by the Board 
Education at the City Hospital, repres 
the very last word in hospital constructi 
and equipment. The members of t! 
American Public Health Association esp 


| 


tem terested in special schools or in 
hildren will surely want to visit 
plant and the doors will be 

re n to them. 
offers a more generous medical 
hose agencies belonging to the 
rvice group, whose deserving 
ust fall back upon free service, 
Buffalo. A very 
rt is made, however, to investi- 


lls for such service in order that 


es the city of 


iduals, always found to a cer- 
ree in a large city, who could pay 
cal care but who do not wish to 
- obligations, are forced to do so. 
not endorsed by a group of the 
ice agencies to whom the privi- 
endorsing is granted, are investi- 
h the Bureau of Public Wel- 
free medical service in the hos 
pensaries or clinics. 
ALTH INTERESTS OF BOARD OF 
EDUCATION 
ard of Education has been much 
with the construction of new 
in accordance with the demands 
the modern sanitary engineer. 
w Bennett High School located on 
Street is regarded as a _ notable 
of what can be offered to-day by 
to its children. Throughout its 
tion sanitation has been carefully 
to account. Educational facilities 
mmunity along medical and pub- 
h lines are in the hands of the 
tv of Buffalo, which the 
City Hospital for its main labora- 


uses 


teaching purposes, and a number 


te hospitals are also used in this 


private hospitals offer special 
of different types for the city 
while the State Institution for 
Treatment of Malignant 
is the only state institution of its 
It is located near the 
General Hospital, one of the lead- 
ite institutions. 

e these health agencies the city 
October have to show a newly 


re and 


the countrv. 
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completed filtration plant, built at a cost 
of more than four million dollars, which 
will place Buffalo’s water supply among 
the very safe ones of the country. 


INDUSTRY, ART AND SCIENCE 
Nearby, at Niagara Falls, besides the 
natural beauty upon which man has now 
attempted to improve by the addition of 
night illumination, there is the wonderful 
new hydraulic power plant with its enor 
mous turbines, fascinating not only to the 
engineer but to everyone by virtue of its 
size and marvelous mechanism. Here are 
also various industrial plants many of 
which will be opened to the delegates. 
For those interested in the hy fienic pro 
duction of foods there is the ever hos 
pitable Shredded Wheat factory while, to 
return to Buffalo, both and 
chemists will be interested in the equip- 
Flour and 


engineers 


ment at the analine dye works. 
steel mills are to be found all around the 
city. 

The Albright Art Gallery, a really ex 

quisite building with its very beautiful 
setting, offers every day, merely for the 
taking, a view of valuable art treas- 
ures. To those men and women working 
for the health of school children, much of 
interest will be found in the Natural 
Science Society's activities which include 
a large number of classes and lectures for 
the benefit of Buffalo’s school children. 
Work of this type is frequently a very 
vital part of the general health program 
in our schools. 
These are some of the things which 
Buffalo offers her guests and Dr. Fronc- 
zak and the members of his Committee 
are planning to make them available. 
Buffalo is looking forward, moreover, 
with much eagerness to the scientific part 
of this conference. She recognizes that 
many of the delegates will bring to her 
much that is new and valuable and much 
that will serve as a new stimulus to mem- 
bers of this community to put forth even 
greater effort in the future, than in the 
past, to bring a better public health 
standard to her citizenship. 
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WORK IN NEW YORK STATE* 
HUNTINGTON WILLIAMS, M.D., Dr.P.H., A.P.H.A. 
District State Health Officer, State Health Department, Albany, N. Y. 


N ANALYSIS has been made of the 
official expenditures for health work 

in the primary districts; that is, cities, 
townships and villages in New York State 
for the year 1923. This year was selected 
because it was the last year when figures 
were readily available for many of these 
primary districts. Figures for health ex- 
penditures in 54 cities were taken from 
Report 4 of the New York State Bureau 
of Municipal Information, dated Novem- 
her 7, 1924. This report does not include 
6 of the smaller the state. 
Figures for township and village expendi- 
tures were taken from 605 of the primary 


cities of 


district reports for 1923, as prepared by 
the District State Health Officers, and the 
reports represent approximately half of 
the total number of these districts in the 
state. In each case the figure given is the 
per capita expenditure for the year, based 
on the 1920 census figures, and represents 
the amount spent from public funds for 
health work either by the health depart- 
ment or the health officer for such items 
as his salary, the salary of a public health 
nurse, or expenses for work directly 
under the health 
These figures do not include private funds 
spent for health work, and with the ex- 
ception of New York, Rochester and Buf- 
falo, they do not include funds for school 


officer’s supervision. 


medical inspection. 


CITIES 
Of the three first class cities, New York 
with a population of 5,620,048 spent 
* Read at the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of 


Health Officers of New York State at Saratoga Springs, 
June 25, 


1925 


approximately $1.00 per capita, Buffalo 
with 506,775 population spent 67 cents, 
and Rochester with a population of 
293,750 spent approximately $1.00. 
The average per capita health expendi 
ture for the group of eight second class 
cities (populations between 50,000 


175,000) was 84 cents; this does 
include funds spent for school healt! 
work. The lowest per capita expenditurs 


in this group of cities was 38 cents ai 
the highest was $1.81. 

The average per capita health expe: 
ture for the third class 
cities (population of under 50,000) was 
49 cents and include funds 
spent for school health work. The cities 
spent from a minimum of 15 cents pet 
capita in a city of 10,000 population t 
$1.50 per capita in a city of 18,000 poy 
lation. In the latter case, however, tl 
city budget includes large items for gat 
bage collection and disposal which cam 
There are three cities 1 


ore yup ( rf 43 


does not 


be segregated. 
this group which include garbage coll 
tion and disposal in their health budget 
in this manner. Five of the cities in this 
group had populations of under 10,000. 


VILLAGES 
By villages is meant only incorporated 
villages and their populations range fron 
about 500 to 16,000. One hundred a: 
eighteen were studied, situated in 33 di 
ferent counties representing all parts 
the state. Of this group 91 spent 
tween 10 cents and 20 cents per capita o! 
health work, excluding school medical 1 
spection. The majority of the 91 sper 
only 10 cents per capita which is the lega 
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im for the health officer’s salary. 

ition a large number spent very 

tly more than 10 cents per capita, 

indicated that in addition to the 

; th officer’s salary the only other ex- 
was approximately from $30 to $50 

traveling fund for attendance at the 

| conference of health officers as re- 


| by law. Three of the 118 villages 
spent less than 10 cents per 


ta, 2 of them spending 3 cents and one 
nts. 1 could find no explanation in 
rd to the 3 cents per capita villages 
the 9 cents per capita was doubtless 
to a change in the population without 
responding change in figuring the 
th officer’s salary. 
wenty-four of the 118 villages spent 
re than 20 cents per capita on health 
the maximum being 76 cents per 
ita for a village of 16,000 population. 
his group of 24 villages the chief ex- 
nse other than the health officer’s salary 
usually the employment of a public 
In two instances the sala- 


nurse. 
for school nurses are also included 
his group. 


CONSOLIDATED TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


len so-called consolidated districts 
ige and township) were studied and 
ind to have an annual health budget 
rying from 10 cents per capita to 25 
ts per capita. This usually represents 
health officer’s salary and expenses. 
maximum population of consolidated 
ricts studied was about 5,000. Most 
them were considerably less than this. 
ne instance, in Elizabethtown, $1.96 
capita was spent for health work, but 
> unusual figure was the result of sum- 
resort conditions in the Adirondacks, 
tact that the health officer’s salary was 
‘ the legal minimum, and that a pub- 
alth nurse was employed. 


TOWNSHIPS 
ur hundred and seventy-seven town- 
has increased the legal 


health officer’s salary to 15 cents per capita 
m. (Chapter 308, Laws of 1926.) 


state legislature 
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ships were studied, located in 33 different 
counties and representing all parts of the 
state. Four hundred and twenty-three 
of these spent from 10 cents to 20 
cents per capita for health work, exclud- 
ing school health funds. Two hundred 
and twenty-two of these 423 spent 10 
cents, 11 cents or 12 cents per capita 
which represents either the bare health 
officer’s salary at the legal minimum, or 
this plus expenses to the annual confer- 
ence of health officers. Of the 54 town- 
ships spending more than 20 cents per 
capita, 30 spent between 20 cents and 30 
cents per capita, and 24 spent more than 
30 cents per capita. In these last two 
groups the additional expense is usually 
for the employment of a public health 
nurse. 

It is of interest to note that there are 12 
townships spending less than 10 cents per 
capita for health work. Three of them 
spend 9 cents per capita; 5 of them 8 cents 
per capita and one each spent 7 cents, 6 
cents, 5 cents and 3 cents. There are 
three townships with large expenditures, 
two in the Adirondack district, the town 
of Keene and the town of Newcomb in 
Essex County, where the large per capita 
expense is due to the local effort to keep a 
physician practicing in the territory. In 
addition, the town of Rye in Westchester 
County also has a high figure, 45 cents 
per capita which is apparently a voluntary 
local increase over the legal minimum 
health officer’s salary as the community is 
aware that the health officer’s duties are 
many and that the legal minimum is too 
low. In the town of Keene the per capita 
expense is 77 cents and in the town of 
Newcomb it reaches the surprisingly high 
figure of $7.00 per capita for 1923. The 
town year-around population here is given 
as 313 and the health officer’s salary is 
$2,200 which is obviously a subsidy to 
retain a physician in the community. Dr. 
William L. Munson, District State Health 
Officer, notes on the primary district re- 
port that this physician is “hired by the 
year by the town and is allowed to prac- 
tice besides. The community is a lumber 


unp section.” This is obviously a unique 
situation. 
COMMENT 

In regard to the rural communities, the 
official per capita figures listed above do 
not show many sources for health ex- 
pencditures. Often among these are the 
funds appropriated by county boards of 
supervisors or by private agencies for 
public health nursing, for tuberculosis 


nurses, county tuberculosis hospital ex- 
penses, county laboratories or veterina- 
ians, etc. If all this be considered and if 
i united health scheme for a rural county 


ection should be adopted, under a full- 
ne qualified county health officer, the 
regate increase in expense would prob- 
thly be more than justified by the result- 
increase in the efficiency of the county 
health administration. 

In regard to city health expenditures, 
he funds appropriated in 1907 by certain 
ities studied by Dr. Charles C. Duryee 

salaries for fire protection amounted 
ihout five times what was spent by 
se cities for health work. <A similar 
tudy for. police protection showed that 
ibout five times as much was spent for 
police as for health protection. This 
study was made in 47 American cities 
with populations from 50,000 to 100,000.' 

\ survey made in 1924 in Watertown, 
with a population approximately 35,000, 
disclosed the fact that 60 cents per capita 
was expended officially by the health de- 
partment and that, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, the total per capita expendi- 
ture for health in the city was $1.35 
including school health work, private 
health organization activities, and the ex- 
penses of a small city isolation hospital. 
This excluded, however, general hospital 
expenses, water and sewage expenses and 
funds for private laboratories. 
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TWO HEALTH DEMONSTRATIONS 

The Milbank Memorial Fund is ass 
ing in two health demonstrations wh 
are now being carried on in Cattarauy 
County and Syracuse. Health exper 
tures in these areas were similar to ot! 
like parts of the state previous to 19_ 
These two demonstration areas are 
cluded in the study to show what ts bei 
spent in efforts to provide adequate ru 
and urban health service in cert: 
selected sections of New York Stat 
where added emphasis is being plac 
upon full-time service in health depa 
ment personnel. 

Cattaraugus County has a populati 
of 74,000 , including two cities, Ol 
21,300, and Salamanca, 9,870 (1925 
census). It is an essentially rural count 
In 1924 the county board of health sp 
$82,000 or approximately $1.11 per cap. 
for health work. In 1925 the budget w 
$86,500 or $1.17 per capita. This is ; 
ambitious full-time county project, su 
ported jointly by public and _ privat 
funds. 

In 1923 Syracuse with a population o 
171,717 was spending about 95 cents jx 
capita for strictly official health work e» 
cluding public and private school fund 
For 1925 the per capita appropriations 0| 
the Syracuse Health Demonstration, a 
estimated in the budget were as follow: 


City or Milbank 
local Memorial 


Organization funds Fund Tot 
City Department of Health.... $1.09 $.41 $1 
Health Department of 
Public Instruction.......... 19 12 
Onondaga Health Association. . 17 09 


This per capita expenditure is signifi 
cant to public health administrators. 
REFERENCE 
1. Proceedings of the First Annual Conference 


Mayors of the Cities of New York State (Schenectad 
N. Y., 1910), p. 7, New York, 1911 


lution would be quite simple. 


; DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL WASTES I 
RELATION TO PUBLIC WATER SUPPLY: 


N 


A SYMPOSIUM * 


PROBLEMS attending growth 
population have been frequently 
from biological and economic 
nts. Not so often, however, has 
nan or the scientist recognized the 
e of increasing numbers, with 
nt industrial expansion, in their 
on the public health and welfare. 
water supply resources approach 
id closer in contact with domestic 
lustrial waste discharges, difficul- 
rease in preventing and remedying 
tial and actual health hazards. 
relief from these conditions were to 
solely in legislation, accurately 
and courageously administered, 
But 
restriction rarely is synonymous 
elimination of problem, unless an 
ent and sympathetic public opinion 
‘tes action and stands watch over its 
lment. At the present date, laws on 
juestions are varied in number and 
se and perhaps they always should 


ABEL WOLMAN, Cuatrman 


Ad- 
ministrative notions are many colored, re- 
flected upon facets oriented by political, 
economic and moral forces and opinions. 
Technical solutions, the contrary, 
stand alone as clarified. The missing 
motivating force is probably largely popu- 
lar understanding and cooperation. 

Where administrative, technical 
legal problems are so intertwined as in 
this situation, future solutions would 
probably result from joint consideration 
of each of the controlling factors. The 
object of the symposium which follows 
was to point out these interrelations, to 
present the complexity of the problem, to 
suggest solutions and to indicate trends 
of administrative adaptation of engineer- 
ing facts. The findings well justify the 
attempt of the Public Health Administra 
tion and Public Health Engineering Sec- 
tions. They are by no means ultimate, 
but they point the way to further effort. 

WoLMAN 


be to meet varying local conditions. 


on 


and 


\DMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS IN THE CONTROL 
OF POLLUTION OF STREAMS 
GEORGE W. FULLER, A.P.H.A. 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


( | ie OF THE penalties of civili- 
results from accumulations 
pollute 


zation 


stes which increasingly 


ead at the Joint Session of the Public Health 
and Public Health Engineering Sec- 
American Public Health Association at the 
Health Congress at Atlantic City, May 20, 


From a public health standpoint, par- 
ticularly in reference to the quality of 
public water supplies, much progress has 
been made during the last 30 years, 
although the problem is far from com- 
plete solution. 

Gross nuisances in our streams abound 
and new ones arise to offset those cor- 
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rected. River cleaning therefore is a 
problem the control of which ts worthy 
of the best efforts of those administra- 


tors responsible for regulating stream 
pollution. 

The technical problems involved in 
such stream pollution control require little 
discussion. The engineer can design 
works at reasonable cost to purify do- 
mestic sewage to any degree ordinarily 
required. ‘The same statement applies to 
mixtures of city sewage and industrial 
wastes, provided the latter are kept within 
certain limits. Some streams, however, 
are grossly polluted by the industries dis- 
charging into them, notwithstanding that 
real progress has been made at many 
plants for treating these wastes, and 
sometimes with profit to the mill owners. 
The fact remains that industrial wastes, 
generally speaking, need far more effec- 
tive attention than has been the case 
hitherto. 

It is not amiss to point out here that the 
phenol wastes from ammonia stills, gas 
works and coke works are increasingly 
evident in many bodies of water now used 
for public water supplies and the prospect 
for the future of many city water sup- 
plies is far from pleasing when considera- 
tion is given to the objectionable tastes 
caused by these phenol products, particu- 
larly in combination with chlorine. In 
fact, contemplation of this situation alone 
is sufficient justification to warrant this 
and other discussions of ways and means 
for control. 


THE LEGAL STANDPOINT 

rom a legal and legislative standpoint, 
one might be led to conclude that stream 
pollution ought not to exist, in view of the 
numerous court decisions supporting the 
rights of riparian owners in suits of 
common law and in view of statutory pro- 
hibition of pollution as set up by legis- 
lative acts of most states and provinces in 
this country. Unfortunately, the situ- 
ation still exists that common law and 
statutory law do not of themselves bring 
about the desired results. In fact, the 
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Rivers Pollution Prevention Act adopted 
by Parliament in England in 1876 prob- 
ably retarded actual progress in that it 
sought to do things so exquisitely well 
that various authorities simply did 
nothing, except when so ordered by the 
courts, until steps were taken to set up 
better administrative agencies. 

Having now stated some of the char- 
acteristics of the problem before us and 
recorded the fact that the lack and failure 
of control of stream pollution cannot be 
attributed to deficiencies in engineering 
knowledge or to the absence of legal and 
legislative measures for preventing pol 
lution, the question may be fairly asked 
“ Why is not stream pollution under bet- 
ter and more nearly adequate control?” 

The answer is to be found in the short- 
comings of present administrative facili- 
ties for carrying out suitable remedies 
designed to meet the demands of legis 
lative acts, when interpreted in the light 
of the needs of the public from the health 
and welfare standpoints, 


POPULAR SUPPORT NEEDED 

Notwithstanding that many of the 
state and provincial health departments 
have accomplished much good through 
their relations to pollution problems, it is 
not too much to say that they are in need 
of more general support than they have 
hitherto received from the general citizen- 
ship. It may be pointed out that in some 
states legislative acts giving jurisdiction 
to health departments over matters o! 
stream pollution specifically exempt the 
wastes from certain industries. Where 
pressure has been energetically directed 
towards seeing that the law was carried 
out in respect to local pollution problems, 
there has been a multiplicity of ways t 
delay matters, to say nothing of resist 
ance to health administrators, even to t! 
extent of interfering with appropriatior 
for this character of work. Many of tl 
important sewage treatment projects 1 
this country have only moved forward as 
a result of court decisions or of threat 
ened suits by riparian owners. That even 
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isions do not always bring about 

ts will be seen if one scrutinizes the 
of stream pollution in some places, 

s the vicinity of Waterbury, Conn. 
further recital of existing condi- 
which need remedy, attention may 
ed to the intermittent or discon- 


é programs which frequently are 
. | for sewage disposal enterprises of 


which in other undertakings seem 
well balanced. This is explained in 

the absence of comprehensive 
for intercepting sewage and de- 
it to treatment works of a suit- 
Much too 
seems to 


ve, size and location. 
rently one administration 
delight in changing the plans or 
ring the efforts of its predecessor. 
ther item of much significance is that 
waste products have no revenue- 
ing capacity like a public water 
y plant, and their treatment does 
ld so obviously to the welfare of the 
munity as a whole as do hospitals, 
‘s, schools, streets, playgrounds and 
like. Hence projects for eliminating 
im pollution are among the least, if 
the least, popular projects for enlist- 
ublic funds. 
is situation continues through lack 
preciation, on the part of citizens 
ivic bodies, of this subject in propor- 
to its importance. In fact, until 
opinion is successfully 
tallized and brought to the support of 
m pollution problems, it is probable 
these projects will continue to receive 
onsideration by public authorities. 
interesting to point out, however, 
thcials do become responsive to the 
ds of the public if an effort in that 
tion is made. This is well exempli- 
the progress made in securing 
priations at various places for the 
se now under discussion as a result 
he activities of the Izaak Walton 
ue. 


a number of states, fish and game 


lissions are equipped with substan- 
iuthority for preventing stream pol- 
m, but absence of funds has prevented 


their functioning. The public health 
aspect, therefore, has been largely the 
factor in bringing about results now on 
record. 

To the public health administrator there 
is no more discouraging experience than 
to see scores of sewage treatment plants 
in this country, designed and built in a 
creditable manner, become practically 
abandoned through lack of funds or left 
largely or wholly to self-operation. Such 
neglect speaks volumes. It points to the 
necessity of more consideration in the 
passing of legislative acts to require 
sewage treatment plants to be placed in 
the hands of licensed operators. These, 
of course, can do much to improve things, 
but not without an adequate budget for 
labor and materials. 


TYPES OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 

There are two types of administrative 
problems as we look at this general situ- 
ation. One relates to the local or de- 
centralized or internal problem for the 
particular locality in question. The other 
has to do with group, district, regional or 
federal type of control. Obviously the lat- 
ter, centralized agencies, should deal more 
with the supervisory aspects of the situ- 
ation, leaving the development of detailed 
programs to local authorities, so long as 
they make reasonable progress. 


LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 
The administrative problems for local 
authorities to deal with are substantially 
as follows: 
1. Preparation of comprehensive 
the interception of the flow of existing sewers 
and the delivering of such flows, through pump- 


plans for 


ing, if necessary, to suitable sites for sewage 
treatment. 


2. Preparation of 


comprehensive plans for 
extending existing sewer systems so as to facili- 
tate the interception, collections and delivery of 
the sewage from areas now unsewered to sites 
for treatment works. 

3. Rigid adoption of 


future works to be built in conformity there- 


such plans, with all 
with. 

4. Selection of an appropriate method for 
preliminary sewage treatment, either by fine 


| 

| 
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creening or sedimentation, with plans for locat- 
ing and installing works at sites now needed or 


which will later be required 


5. Adoption of plans for suitable arrange 
ments for disinfecting sewage, if required at 
times to supplement preliminary treatment by 
screening or sedimentation. 

6. Selection of a finishing treatment, such as 
trickling filters or the activated sludge process, 
to oxidize organic matter in cases where the 
quality of sewage is not sufficiently improved 
by simple preliminary treatment, either with or 
without chlorination. 

7. Elimination of trade wastes or treatment 
at their source in so far as such is necessary to 
prevent overtaxing treatment methods suitable 
for purifying municipal sewage, and with 
particular reference to preventing municipal 
water supplies from becoming unsatisfactory 
due to trade wastes objectionable in quality or 
quantity. 

8. Establishment of an adequate administra- 
tive authority, either as a municipal agency or 
as a sanitary district, so as to provide a com- 
petent executive body with necessary authority 
to plan and install needed interceptors and 
treatment works, with appurtenances. 

9. Establishment of a reasonable program for 
financing the construction of necessary sewer- 
age and sewage purification works; and de- 
velopment of public opinion to the point where 
such expenses will be recognized as a necessary 
part of the budget of public expenditures, as is 
now the case with the needs for schools, hos- 
pitals and other matters related to public health 
and public welfare 

10. Adoption of a suitable program for 
financing efficient operation of sewage purifica- 
tion plants; also for selection of operators in 
charge with suitable qualification as to training 
and experience, and protection of the same from 


removal through political caprice 


Already in some states such operators 
are required to be licensed after due 
examination or to be provided with cer- 
tificates showing suitable qualifications. 
Whatever such details may be, the essen- 
tial point is that, after spending large 
sums of money for installing works to 
clean up waterways by suitable sewage 
treatment, it is folly not to operate them 
adequately because of insufficient funds, 
deficient operating force or general lack 
of public interest. 


The above list of administrative prob- 
lems applies where pollution comes from 
city sewage or from mixtures of city 
sewage and industrial wastes and where 
the latter do not seriously disturb ordi 
nary methods for the treatment and dis 
posal of sewage. 

They apply also as stated to the single 
community or to only a few which hap 
pen to be located near each other. 

Hence, in this outline of administrative 
problems, it is necessary for us to add to 
the above list certain others which relate 
to the control of industrial wastes and to 
regional or interstate problems as distin- 
guished from those of a municipality or 
small district. We shall take them up in 
turn, 


INDUSTRIAL WASTES 


To supplement the preliminary outline 
eiven above reference is here made to a 
review of the situation in the recently 
published Manual of Water Works Pra 
tice. There it will be found that more 
than 245 water supplies, widely dis 
tributed through the United States a: 
Canada, have been injuriously affected | 
industrial wastes of various kinds. Thes: 
have no relation to the cases where mix 
tures of sewage and industrial wastes ar 
dominated by the latter constituents or t 
the vast number of industries in an iso 
lated position where streams are pollut: 
without any reference to city sewage. 


JOINT UNDERTAKINGS ON REGIONAL OR 
INTERSTATE BASIS 


Federal powers are limited in this 
country in respect to stream pollutior 
The federal government has control ove: 
sludge deposits which show in navigabl 
waters and certain jurisdiction over 01 
and shellfish pollution. The U. S. Pub! 
Health Service has investigated certa! 
large interstate rivers, but the position 0! 
the federal government on pollution o! 
interstate rivers has related essentially t 
court proceedings and results of invest: 
gations of rivers and industrial waste 
treatment. 


PROBLEMS IN THE CONTROL 


a regional basis real progress has 
made in recent years by interstate 
ts as illustrated by those adopted 
state health departments of New 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania with 
to the Delaware River. There is 
more administrative control along 
lines, as is well exemplified by the 
riences of Europe. 
England, all expenditures for 
iwe systems and sewage treatment 
require either a special act of 
ment, such as obtained by a few of 
ve cities, or else the approval of the 
| Government Board, which was suc- 
d in 1918 by the Ministry of Health. 
practice, adopted in a substantial 
sure by the Massachusetts State 
| of Health, which was organized in 
has shown that a central authority 
it sufficient to bring about needed im- 
ements in a populated valley. 
he industries procrastinate and await 
solving of pollution problems by the 
by city, which in turn awaits action 
other cities located upon a given 
im. 
was the Rivers Boards, beginning 
e 30 years ago, and the Conservancy 


irds, which explained in a large meas- 


the progress made during the past 
ration in getting the English rivers 
better control. They have had 
pathetic understanding of local con- 
ns and by building up public senti- 
have succeeded in getting various 
ling parties under way with better 
rams, and thus broke a fatal delay 
lental to each party in turn waiting 
someone else to take an initial step. 
he English Rivers Boards had not 
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had any direct representative from mill 
owners. These have had their views ex- 
pressed by such of their number as hap- 
pened to be on some city council and 
thus may have been chosen to represent 
a city on a Rivers Board. Only inci 
dentally, therefore, have mill owners had 
such indirect representation in the new 
office. 

The Germans in the Emscher and Ruhr 
Districts recognized this difficulty and 
have not only given the industries direct 
representation, but have assessed them 
for a reasonable share of the cost of 
remedying stream pollution. 

How best to deal with large industrial 
enterprises, such as a coal industry, and 
how to make the mine owners in one 
valley control their wastes and in another 
valley or in a nearby state permit an 
escape from such expense, are real 
sideration. 

It is believed that the scope of this 
without 


problems needing con 


paper is sufficiently served 
further discussion of this point, beyond 
stating that there are at least some nine 
or ten points of vital local interest from 
the administrative standpoint. There are 
regional problems which require a broader 
viewpoint in the nature of joint under- 
takings. Representation suitable for the 
various interests, which are expected to 
contribute to the cost of stream cleaning, 
is also a matter of much moment. 

In this country, as in most others, the 
industries have not done their share 
toward eliminating stream pollution. How 
they should be best brought into line is 
a real problem for municipal, regional and 
interstate authorities. 


| | 
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THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE STREAM 


POLLUTION PROBLEM 


JOHN H. FERTIG 


Pennsylvania Legislative Reference Bureau, Harrisburg, Pa. 


ATER COURSES are to-day sub- 

jected to two primary uses: First 
as the source of supply for domestic and 
industrial consumption, to support aquatic 
life and to furnish water to animal life; 
and second as a ready and economical, 
and in some cases as a necessary conven- 
ience for the disposal of sewage and in- 
dustrial wastes. While a flowing stream 
has great natural powers for the purifica- 
tion of its waters, nevertheless the amount 
of pollution in some streams frequently 
places an undue burden upon filtration 
plants, and this is particularly true where 
the source of pollution is close to a water 
intake. Certain kinds of pollution are 
also destructive of aquatic and animal life, 
and injurious if used for industrial con- 
sumption. The two uses are therefore 
frequently in conflict, and the several 
states face the problem of determining the 
proper course to be taken to harmonize 
these conflicting interests. 


COMMON LAW PRINCIPLES 


The common law of the several states 


on the subject of stream pollution is to be 
found in many hundreds of adjudicated 
cases, and the whole intricate legal struc- 
ture which has been developed by these 
cases rests in the end upon a few simple 
principles which are rather definitely set- 
tled. The federal and state governments 
are usually found to approach the pollu- 
tion problem from the viewpoint of the 
public health. As an instance, we find the 
following suggested base in a Public 
Health Report issued this year: “ Safety 
demands that the measure of control exer- 
cised (over pollution) be adequate; jus- 


tice demands that it be distributed among 
the communities on some definite and 
equitable principle ; and economy demands 
that it be no more rigid than is actually 
necessary to insure the requisite protec- 
tion to health.” But in their broadest 
phase the common law principles protect 
the rights of riparian owners to a reason- 
able use of the waters which flow through 
their lands, the right of the public to have 
a supply of wholesome water for domestic 
use, and the right of the public to have 
the streams of sufficient purity to support 
aquatic life and remain the drinking 
sources fgr animal life? The first 
of these principles is based on what we 
are pleased to term property rights, while 
the others involve the exercise of the 
police power by the state for the protec- 
tion of the public health and to assure a 
food supply. 


RIPARIAN OWNERS 

I do not believe it is generally known 
that our American common law doctrin 
protecting the rights of riparian owners 
was derived from the French Cock 
Napoleon rather than from the English 
common law.* Blackstone in his Com 
mentaries * held that the first proprietor 
of a water course “hath by the first o 
cupancy, acquired a property in the cur 
rent.” The Code Napoleon promulgate: 
in 1804 differed from this and enacted 
that “He whose property borders on 
running water course may supp! 
himself from it in its passage for the irri 
gation of his properties; he whose estat 
such water crosses is at liberty to use 1 
within the space which it crosses but ot 
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lition of restoring it, at its departure 
his land, to its ordinary course.” ® 
t. in his Commentaries, is found using 
st the words of the Code Napoleon 
laborating upon them from American 
ns. He says, “ Though he may use 
er while it runs over his land as an 
lent to the land, he cannot unreason- 
letain it, or give it another direction, 
e must return it to its ordinary chan- 
where it leaves his estate.” ® From 
sources came the original doctrine 
each riparian owner has the right 
have a stream come down to him with 
uality unimpaired and its quantity 
iminished,.? 
\t the present time this is an extreme 
tement and cannot be literally accepted. 
wing streams are not treated in the 
of the law the same as land. There 
‘t property right in flowing water. It 
ndivisible and not the subject of 
ership, but subject simply to a reason- 
or as usually called, a natural use by 
owner through whose land it flows. 
the other hand, the right to use flow- 
water is not a mere easement but is 
narably annexed to the soil and must 
It is a 
Ss 


egarded as a property right. 
ht founded on the laws of nature. 
riparian proprietor owns an integral 
of or has absolute property in the 
ters of a stream, but each has the use 
he flow past his land for reasonable 
poses.? 
\s the density of our population in- 
ised, new uses were made of the 
necessity, 


ims, some possibly of 


hers for convenience and economy; 


me lawful, others unlawful. An early 
ult upon the rights of riparian owners 
ne in Pennsylvania, where the Su- 
me Court, after deciding twice to the 
trary, finally announced the doctrine 
the vast importance of the coal min- 
industry to the community and the 
required an individual to give up of 
‘sity a less important domestic use of 
ream without compensation.'® Hap- 
this doctrine was repudiated by most 
the jurisdictions and in some instances 
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severely criticised. The idea that the de- 
posit of mine water and waste into a 
stream is a natural use of a stream, as 
against the riparian owner, cannot be sup- 
ported in most of the states. The courts 
have refused to adopt a rule whereby the 
necessities of one man’s business can be 
made the standard by which to measure 
another man’s rights in a thing which 
belongs to both, or to allow the destruc- 
tion of property rights without compensa- 
tion.'! Of course the right of a riparian 
owner is not an absolute one, but a nat- 
ural one qualified and limited and liable 
to be abridged by the reasonable use of 
the stream by others and the protection is 
against a pollution which is unreasonable 
and materially fouls the water to the sub- 
stantial damage of the riparian owner." 

There are many cases which point out 
what is to be considered a natural and 
reasonable use of a stream. Among the 
most common we find the domestic supply 
even to the extent of exhausting the en- 
tire supply during dry seasons '*; swim 
ming '*; the pasturing of cattle ™; the 
cultivation of lands '®:; the drainage of 
swamps '*; the collection of surface water 
and its discharge into the water course 
which is the natural outlet.'® 

But a natural use of a water course 
cannot be supported if the use becomes 
immoderate. Thus a man may have a 
natural right to swim in a stream which 
flows through his property, but no right 
to convert his property into a summer re- 
sort and invite large numbers of people 
to his premises for the purpose of bath 
ing,*”’ nor to use a small stream for the 
swimming of an unusual number of water 
fowl.” 

The distinction between that which is 
and that which is not a natural use is en 
tirely a question of degree, and it is diffi- 
cult to define the precise limits which 
separate the reasonable and permitted use 
of a stream from its wrongful applica- 
tion.*- A well recognized distinction is 
made for instance between pollution aris- 
ing from agricultural pursuits and from 
mine water, sewage, and industrial wastes. 


| 
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The courts of New Jersey ** have well 
said that water from plowed fields comes 
thereon by natural causes beyond the 
farmer’s control, and runs by gravity to 
the stream; while in the case of most 
mines, the water is raised by artificial 
means from a level far below that of the 
hed of the stream, and would never reach 
it but for the act of the miner. Sewage 
and industrial wastes are likewise usually 
conveyed to the stream by artificial means. 
If mine water escaped from the mine dur- 
ing the lawful progress of the work and 
found its way into the stream by natural 
laws of gravitation, there might be some 
sound reasoning in comparing it to agri- 
cultural pollution, for it is first deposited 
in the mine by natural causes.** Not so, 
however, with sewage and wastes. Here 
the entire process is artificial. 

Omitting the subject of irrigation, the 
true modern rule protecting the rights of 
riparian owners probably is that each 
owner has a right to have the stream flow 
through his lands with its quality unim- 
paired and its quantity undiminished ex- 
cept in such manner and to such extent as 
may result from a reasonable and natural 
use of the stream by the riparian owners 
above; or, as sometimes stated, to have 
water transmitted without sensible altera- 
tion in quality or unreasonable diminution 
in quantity.-° Whether a use is natural 
and reasonable will depend on the facts in 


each case.*® 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH 

The prerogative of government, known 
as the police power, has for its object the 
creation of conditions favorable to the 
maintenance of a healthy and prosperous 
population. Density of population and 
the necessity for supplies of pure and 
wholesome water for domestic purposes, 
which can no longer be obtained from 
pumps and springs, has focused the atten- 
tion of the nation on the polluted condi- 
tion of many of our streams from which 
these supplies must come. Governments 
have frequently been called upon to exer- 
cise their prerogatives to command that 


pollution threatening the health of a com- 
munity cease. The ancient common law 
announced that the domestic uses of water 
were its primary ones.** In an old Scotch 
case of 1791 it is said, “ There is a certain 
order of uses: the natural and primary 
uses are preferable to all others; they ar: 
drink for man and beast,” ** and this is 
the law to-day.*® The right to a supp! 
of pure water is a natural right, and it is 
the duty of the state to jealously guar 
that right for the protection of the publi 
health. It can do so, just as well as the 
riparian owner, without the aid of statu 


tory authority. It is plain that a pollution 


which threatens the public health consti 


tutes a public nuisance and can be abated 


by injunction at the instance of the pub)! 
authorities. That is fundamental. Eve 


in Pennsylvania where the doctrine of 


injury without wrong (damnum absqu 


injuria) originated in the mining cases, 


the courts have recently modified that ru\ 


and announced that “ No language in ( its 


former) opinion *® can be tortured int 
an implication that the waters of th: 


Commonwealth can be polluted by mines 


where the public is affected.” *" 


It is apparent that where streams flow 


through a populous community, some co1 
tamination will result from the reasonal)) 
and natural uses of the stream. Con 
munities may never be assured of entire! 


pure water supplies, but the undoubte:! 
power lies in the state to stop the depos’! 


of any filth or noxious substances whic! 


materially foul and adulterate the wate: 


so as to impair its value for the ordinar 
purposes of life.** The state may eve 


forbid citizens from drinking pollute: 


water.*> But “ While it may be concecd« 
that the police power of the state is ver 


broad,” says the Supreme Court 0' 


Michigan,** “our attention has not bee 
called to any principle of law or to an 
case the practical application of whic! 
will enable a village, city or other munic1 
pality, for the purpose of obtaining 

water supply, to prevent the ordinar 
and reasonable use of the waters of a: 
inland lake or stream by an upper riparia 


| 
— 
| 
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rietor, without the exercise of the 
of eminent domain or without 
ensation.” 
deduction from the above language 
{ the city could prevent the reason- 
ec of the water by the upper riparian 
it would destroy a property right 
could only be taken away by 
nt domain, or by purchase. This, 
urse, was the very result brought 
hy the mine pollution doctrine in 
svlvania. 
state is likewise concerned with the 
stic food supply. It is the owner of 
in its streams, and under its police 
can refuse to allow the entrance 
treams of any matter deleterious to 
opagation of fish.8° The duty of 
rving the fish and game from ex- 
ion is as clear as its duty to secure for 
itizens a supply of wholesome food.*® 


CUSTOM AND PRESCRIPTION 
here are several instances where the 
of law as applicable in the case of 


rian owners differ materially when 


iblic is affected. One such already 
tioned is the case in Pennsylvania, 


re the courts permit pollution by mine 


to the injury of the riparian owner 
not to the injury of the public. 
rs to which attention is directed are 


ts to pollute streams which have been 


| by custom or prescription and can 
intained as against riparian owners 
it as against the public. 
e uniform custom of the community 
venerations may be of some signifi- 
in determining what is a reason- 
‘natural use of a stream, but is not 
lusive upon the question. Custom is 
to be some proof of what is con- 
(| a reasonable use of that which is 
mmon right, because it affords evi- 
of the tacit consent of all parties 


rested to the general convenience or 


ssity for such use. 

the other hand, it has been held #7 
hecause persons engaged in like busi- 
have been accustomed to disregard 
rights of neighbors, furnishes no 
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justification for doing so, and it is cer- 
tainly true that to allow the question of 
custom to govern in pollution cases is to 
allow a defendant to excuse his negli- 
gence by showing that others were equally 
negligent. 

To plead custom successfully as a de- 
fense, it must be shown that the custom 
was reasonable and certain; that it was 
known to the person alleging damage, or 
to have been so generally known and well 
established that knowledge would be pre 
sumed ; and that the pollution was peace 
ably acquiesced in and not unjust, oppres 
sive or in conflict with the established rule 
of public policy.** “ It is (also) an estab 
lished doctrine that the exclusive enjoy 
ment of the water or any other easement 
in a particular way, for the length of time 
which is the period of the statute of limi 
tations, enjoyed without interruption is 
sufficient to raise a presumption of title, 
as against a right in any other person 
which might have been but was _ not 
raised.” 

When speaking of these rights by cus- 
tom and prescription reference is only as 
to their effect on the rights of individuals. 
No person is entitled on the ground of 
ancient custom to the privilege of collect- 
ing a mass of sewage matter and pouring 
it at one point into a stream in such quan- 
tity that the stream cannot dilute it on its 
passage down to the lower riparian owner, 
as the effect of such an act is to create an 
evil which must be illegal, being such as 
no custom can authorize,*° and there is no 
such a thing as a prescriptive right to 
maintain a public nuisance. Hence pre- 
scription is no defense to a proceeding to 
abate a public nuisance, either by the pub- 
lic authorities or by a private individual 
for damages for the injury which he has 
received, or to an indictment against the 
person maintaining the nuisance. These 
defenses can be pleaded only against indi 
viduals for private nuisances and for in 
dividual damage.*! 

To the same effect are the rules apply- 
ing to streams which are polluted from 
many sources. In such cases the question 


| 
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is whether the stream has already become 
so far polluted by contributors, who have 
acquired a right so to do by prescription, 
that the pollution opposed would not 
sensibly alter its condition; but even in 
such cases the courts have held that an 
individual has the right to deal with each 
contributor of pollution separately, and to 
buy off such as have acquired a right, 
and is not obliged to submit to fresh con- 
tributors.** The only exception is said to 
he the case where a stream has been pol- 
luted from various causes for longer than 
a prescriptive period to such an extent 
that it has become a common sewer, when 
the right to pollute it can no longer be 
challenged, at least by an individual. 


MUNICIPAL SEWAGE 

The discharge of sewage by a munici- 
pality into a stream is in effect an appro- 
priation of the bed of the stream as an 
open sewer. It may be necessary for a 
municipality to send its sewage into a 
stream, but it is not necessary to pour it 
in without purification. Methods of 
treatment are known and the element of 
cost is the main factor which has retarded 
its universal adoption.‘ “ The general 
rule of law is that a municipal corporation 
has no more right to erect and maintain a 
nuisance than a private individual pos- 
sesses.””"*° “ The fact that a large popu- 
lation will be affected by the interruption 
of a system of sewers is immaterial.” 4 
Notwithstanding the length of time a city 
has discharged its sewage into a stream 
the state may regulate or forbid it.‘ 
There is also a direct parallel between 
what has been said of municipal sewage 
and mine water. The filth of a city does 
not flow naturally as surface water finds 
its level, but is carried to the stream by 
artificial arrangements.** 


SUGGESTIONS 
Notwithstanding the remedies at the 
common law by injunction to abate pol- 
lutions, the criminal action by indictment 
for maintaining such nuisances, and the 
action of trespass for damages to the 
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riparian owner, there has been a surpris- 
ing development in the field of statutory 
law framed with the view of preserving 
our relatively pure streams and to aid in 
purifying those now polluted. It is not 
the purpose of this paper to review these 
statutes. Speaking generally the legis- 
lation is of a kind framed with the idea 
foremost of meeting particular phases of 
the question, and there is practically none 
which attacks the whole problem. 

Cooperation between communities, in- 
dustry and the state is, however, becoming 
an established fact. In Pennsylvania, co- 
operation between the tanneries, the pulp 
and paper industry, and the Sanitary; 
Water Board of Pennsylvania has helped 
to improve conditions materially. Infor- 
mation has been received that Ohio and 
Wisconsin have joined in the movement, 
and that other states will follow shortly. 
The pulp and paper industry has organ- 
ized its own committee to study the ques- 
tion of waste treatment and both indus- 
tries have already expended large sums of 
money in experiments. Valuable by- 
products have resulted from the treatment 
of matter heretofore considered as waste. 
Others will undoubtedly be found. 

But the background of the movement, it 
is believed, still lacks the formation of a 
firm and definite state policy. Has not 
the time arrived when it becomes neces 
sary to establish by statutory law that the 
discharge by municipalities, persons and 
corporations of untreated sewage and tn 
dustrial wastes is not a natural or reason 
able use of the streams, that it constitutes 
a nuisance, is against public policy, that 
it must be suppressed or at least con- 
trolled in the manner required by the stat 


ute, and that hereafter no rights to pollute 


streams shall be acquired by custom or 


prescription? The movement to cleanse 


id 


our streams will necessarily be slow at 


must be administered judicially. Com- 


plete discretion should be vested in a 


state agency to undertake surveys, to 


formulate plans, and enforce laws which 


will bring results. At the same time the 


common law remedies by injunction, in 


| — 
| 


stances successfully. 


tment and suit for damages now avail- 
to the individual, the municipality 
the state, in most jurisdictions, should 
refully preserved. 
statement has been made quite re- 
by a gentleman, well informed on 
pollution problem, that there “is no 
for a single new law on the statute 
ks to stop pollution.” If we wish to 
ue theorizing on this question then 
statement is correct. The common 
ise law which briefly reviewed, clearly 
lishes the doctrine that there is no 
to pollute the waters to the detri- 
if the public health, but that rule of 
has existed for a great many years. 
is the law under which present con- 
ms developed, and the reasons for the 
elopment are plain. First our failure 
nserve our streams was but a natural 
sequence of the development of a 
which had an abundance of every- 
so that conservation in the early 
never entered the minds of citi- 
; then, so far as our own state is con- 
along came the decision in the 
which allowed mine 
nage and which was generally given 
h broader interpretation by the legal 
‘sion than the Supreme Court has 
ved in the late Sagamore Coal case; 
lastly, municipalities and industry 
uniformly avoided the question of 
ige and waste treatment because of 
financial problem involved. It is only 
ral for industry to avoid all the capi- 
expenditures and overhead possible 
for municipal governments to keep 
budgets at a minimum. Science still 
to find a cheap method to treat these 
It is, however, 
t that practical methods for the treat- 
of sewage and certain industrial 
tes are known, but, as an eminent 
tary engineer has recently stated, we 
e lost sight of our sanitary problems in 
ampaign for good roads. 


lerson case 


he establishment of a definite policy 
regard to pollution is most desirable. 
surely can say this shall be our future 
‘y and it behooves every citizen to 
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prepare for the day when it will be rigidly 
adhered to. Let us take an inventory of 
our communities and industries which 
cause objectionable pollution; let us 
ascertain the instances where science has 
solved the problems for us; and then let 
the state force action just as speedily as 
possible. If communities are financially 
handicapped, cannot some money be laid 
aside each year into a fund and be ac- 
cumulated until there is sufficient to in- 
stall modern treatment works? Let com- 
munities and industry join together in the 
movement. By uniting on common prob- 
lems much can be saved. 

Though it is realized that sanitary 
engineers, chemists and biologists have 
not solved all of the technical problems 
relating to the treatment of wastes, the 
outstanding problem would seem to be 
one of finances. Industry must not be 
unreasonably handicapped or harassed 
and communities must not be asked to 
carry burdens too heavy for the taxpayer. 
Pure streams will indeed be a poor source 
of joy if the community is reasonably 
healthy but fails to offer a comfortable 
livelihood to the people. But these situ 
ations do not and should not prevent the’ 
adoption by the state of just and correct 
principles of legislation for facing the 
situation confronting it; and employing 
these principles in reasonably correcting 
present conditions as speedily as possible. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE PHASES OF STREAM 
POLLUTION CONTROL 


JOHN EMERSON MONGER, M.D. 
State Director of Health, Columbus, O. 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE aspects 

of the problem of stream pollution 
due to municipal and industrial factors 
which injure or destroy public water sup- 
plies, offer an interesting, practically new 
and almost unlimited field of discussion. 
The problem is not in a true sense new, 
for many communities have long been 
confronted with a localized problem, and 
much individual effort has been expended 
in attempting to find an adequate solution 
for it. Comparatively recent industrial 
efforts have, however, forced the issue, 


and what in the past has been mainl) 
locality problem is now a state problem, 
and if the present rate of industrial a1 
municipal development continues it is on! 
a question of time until prevention of 
stream pollution will be a national pr 
lem. The study of the Ohio River ma: 
by the U. S. Public Health Service under 
the direction of Dr. W. H. Frost we’! 
illustrates the ever increasing menace, a! 
it is only fair to assume that the conc 
tions revealed by this study would 
found to exist to a greater or less degre« 


| 
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along most of our great  water- 


; difficult to classify the major 
of stream pollution by municipal 
istrial wastes in the order of their 
importance. There can be no 
however, that to the general 
_ the most important effect of pollu- 
the resultant increase in water- 
liseases through these contami- 
water supplies that are used for 
tic purposes. The effects of pollu- 
ay differ in various communities, 
veneral they might be classified 
hat as follows: 


menace of a contaminated public water 


creation of nuisance otherwise affect- 
blic health and comfort 
damage to property with resulting de- 
n of values 
killing of fish and other natural stream 


damage to live stock 

impairment of recreational facilities 
truction of bathing places 
he damage to public and private river and 
improvements and navigation 


VELOPMENTS LEADING TO PRESENT 
CONDITIONS 
foresee what the future holds, it is 
necessary for us to go back into the 
and trace the developments which 
led up to our present situation. 

was primarily an agricultural 
Industry was largely confined to 
nd river ports. Then canals, rail- 
interurban lines, motor truck lines 
he improved highway all made for 
reation of larger and larger centers 
ypulation, builded around one or sev- 
industries. It was inevitable that 
industries, ever increasing in num- 
ind diversity, should seek to locate 
¢ streams, many of which were or 
me sources of domestic water supply. 
these streams they discharged their 
mical wastes. The problem, therefore, 
rted with the steam engine, and grew 
¢ with the means and lines of com- 
nication and the resulting industrial- 
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ization of the state. These chemical 
wastes destroyed the plankton which 
were the natural defenses against organic 
wastes, with the result that nuisances for- 
merly destroyed by these natural agencies 
within the course of a few miles, are now 
carried great distances down stream, to 
enter most inevitably into the water sup- 
ply of some unoffending city or village. 

The general administrative features 
that are to be invoked in dealing with 
this problem are common to all states, and 
the underlying principles will vary but 
little. The necessity for meeting the 
problems is present in ail, although the 
ways and means may vary greatly due 
to many factors which must take into 
account the quantity and quality of the 
various polluting agencies, the proximity 
of their points of discharge to water sup- 
ply intakes and similar important factors. 
These variants render a hard and fast 
consideration of administrative policies 
difficult. This discussion will deal with 
the general underlying principles and the 
methods employed in Ohio. We do not 
presume that these policies will meet all 
needs. We do contend that their enforce- 
ment has been essential in Ohio and that 
every other state similarly situated will 
sooner or later face the problem of 
formulating policies to meet like condi- 
tions. Ohio. because of widespread in- 
dustrial development which affects nearly 
every watershed within its borders, and 
because of the unusually large percentage 
of people dependent on surface waters, 
all of which are polluted, probably has 
had a problem as acute as any other state 
will ever be required to meet. 


PUBLIC INTEREST REQUIRED 

At the outset we realized that any ad- 
ministrative approach to this problem 
must be backed by public opinion, and 
we first told the public of the importance 
to it of a pure and sufficient water supply. 
While it is somewhat trite to say that 
water is a state’s most valuable natural 
asset, it is nevertheless true, and the pub- 
lic was made to realize the significance 


‘| 
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of this fundamental truth. It is also trite 
to say that community growth depends 
on the community’s morbidity and mor- 
tality figures. These two closely related 
factors, when properly understood, give 
the public a new viewpoint on not only 
the immediate, but the future importance 
of the issue. The correlated effects of 
morbidity and mortality figures on the 
dependence of present and future realty 
values gave the property owner and the 
taxpayer a personal interest in the suc- 
cessful solution of the problem. 

We are sure that if we are really to 
accomplish anything, it can come only 
through a thorough appreciation by the 
public of the importance of the objective. 
It is the old story of not what it will 
cost to do a thing, but what it will cost 
if we do not do it. 

Convinced that the problem demanded 
solution, we came squarely to the ques- 
tion of what governmental agency should 
and could best attack the problem. We 
believed the answer to be that the public 
health administration, because of its 
major interest and in most instances be- 
cause it already had existing technical 
organizations, should and must assume 
leadership. It always has been axiomatic 
that a public health administration’s first 
duty is to secure an adequate and safe 
water supply, and the duty of preserving 
its safety naturally follows by inescapable 
implication. Without minimizing the im- 
portant interests of other agencies, we 
believed that all would concede public 
health safety and comfort to be primary 
considerations. 

Most of the educational work of the 
past in connection with stream pollution 
had been carried on by individuals and 
organized groups interested only in the 
esthetic, recreational, or sporting phases 
of it. Practically nothing had been done 
to educate the public to the real danger 
both immediate and ultimate to public 
health. Right here lay a golden oppor- 
tunity for a public health effort, and it 
has proved to be an effort that now 
promises more in accomplishment than 
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does any other activity we have under- 
taken. This is a broad statement, but we 
firmly believe in its truth. 


OHIO'S PROBLEM 

In Ohio we were driven to activity. 
Over 3,000,000 of our 6,500,000 people 
are dependent on surface water supplies, 
every drop of which is either actually or 
potentially polluted, and in some, if not 
many, instances, polluted to a degree that 
rendered immediate action necessary. 
One of our largest cities has found it 
necessary to chlorinate its water suppl) 
twice, in addition to filtering it. In many 
populous communities pollution had 
reached a point that rendered chlorination 
impracticable because of objectionable 
tastes. This had invited the use of less 
safe means of treatment. 

In Ohio we have had for a generation 
a biennial legislative battle with organized 
sportsmen and agriculturists on one side, 
and organized industry on the other. Im- 
possible laws attempting impossible ends 
were proposed. To protect fish in Ohio's 
inland waters and streams, bills were pre- 
sented to the General Assembly that 
would have closed every coal mine in the 
state and would have cost manufacturers 
many millions of dollars. Organized in- 
dustry effectively used the argument: 
“Which will it be, a six million dollar 
payroll or a six-inch sucker?” The result 
was a legislative impasse. 


LEGISLATION 

In 1924 we asked the various organiza- 
tions interested in stopping stream pollu- 
tion to delegate a representative to talk 
over with us this problem in its genera! 
aspects, with a view to discovering 
whether or not some form of legislation 
could be drafted which would merit the 
support of all groups, and to make one 
concerted effort to turn back the dangers 
that threatened our water supply. Repre- 
sentatives of the League of Ohio Sports 
men, and The Izaak Walton League, 
representing very large memberships, the 
Ohio State Grange, the Farm Bureau 


E. 


ler- 


we 


ation, and the Ohio Manufacturers 
ciation, all powerful groups, met 
interested state agencies, and after 
discussion it was found possible 
frame legislation on which all could 
ee—legislation that would achieve the 
and purpose sought by all. 
he frankly expressed purpose of this 
slation was not to protect fish life or 
reational aspects, but rather to pro- 
our water supplies from the mounting 
of pollution which was slowly but 
rely destroying the safety of these sup- 
es, thereby affecting not sportsmen, 
hermen, or farmers, but more than 50 
cent of the inhabitants of the state. 
advisory committee consisting of duly 
redited representatives of each group 
terested decided on the underlying prin- 
ples, and drew a bill designed to meet 
e problem and to make the widest pos- 
le appeal. This bill was introduced at 
request of the committee in both 
use and Senate, was almost unani- 
ously passed, signed by the governor, 
became a law June 19, 1925. 
his law is the most advanced piece of 
lic health legislation bearing on the 


ulject of stream pollution prevention in 


country. It gives the State Health 
epartment the same control over indus- 

wastes that it had over municipal 
stes. It gives the Public Health Coun- 
| power to make regulations designed to 
the varying needs of the different 


vater sheds. This permits the zoning of 


urces of water supplies, and provides 
their protection. It provides that new 
lustries whose waste products may 
llute streams, and established industries 
shing to materially increase or change 
character of their wastes, must file 
ns of treatment that are satisfactory 
the department. This important phase 
tects unpolluted water supplies and 
events increase in areas already pol- 
Summarized, it limits our pollution 

lem now to its present dimensions, 

| permits the orderly consideration of 
individual watershed according to 


the necessities of the case. Unpolluted 
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water supplies are thus protected against 
pollution by new industries. An adequate 
system of treatment of wastes discharged 
into streams must be devised before the 
industry can discharge any waste at all 
into a stream that is the source of a water 
supply. An industry already existing 
cannot change the character or quantity 
of the waste it discharges, unless it pre- 
sents an adequate method of treatment. 
The very worst that can happen is that 
the problem will get no worse than it now 
is. And the public health department is 
empowered to deal with each case that 
arises on the merits of that case, always 
bearing in mind its relation to conserva- 
tion of a_ healthful, uncontaminated 
domestic water supply for the city or 
village a few, or many, miles down 
stream. 

An important feature of our law is that 
permitting the coordination of municipal 
and industrial effort, as it permits the 
creation of districts which may provide 
for a graduated control such as is so effec- 
tively illustrated in the case of the 
Neponset River near Boston. 


ADDITIONAL COST OF INDUSTRIAL WASTES 


The addition of industrial wastes to 
municipal sewage always results in an 
added public expenditure in the building 
of a sewage treatment plant. An interest- 
ing example of this is found at Dayton, 
where the city is planning a complete 
sewerage system and treatment works. 
The city made studies relative to receiv- 
ing into the city sewers the untreated 
liquid wastes from certain paper com- 
panies, and these studies revealed the fact 
that if this were permitted it would in- 
crease the cost to the city of about 80 per 
cent of the total cost of the plant, or bet- 
ter than $700,000. It is also interesting 
to note that orders issued by the State 
Health Department to the paper com- 
panies at the same time the city received 
its official order, resulted in the installa- 
tion of treatment methods at one of the 
paper plants, that, according to state- 
ments of the plant owners, have resulted 
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in the saving of 120 per cent annually on 
the entire cost of the installation. In 
other words, the installation has paid for 
itself in 10 months. 

After the passage of our anti-stream 
pollution law we were face to face with 
the problem of its enforcement. Under 
its terms we have ample police power to 
meet any necessities that exist or may 
arise, but with this power came the reali- 
zation of the tremendous responsibility 
entailed upon the department in any 
drastic enforcement of the law. Strict 
enforcement at the present time would go 
levond public appreciation of the neces- 
sity for such enforcement. Basic laws 
are necessary as a foundation, but unless 
hacked by public opinion, such laws be- 
come impotent. 

In the stream pollution problem, a pri- 
mary difficulty existed, due to the fact 
that no existing satisfactory and eco- 
nomically possible means of treatment 
existed for the wastes of many important 
industries. Even where such treatments 
do exist there is not a unanimity of opin- 
ion as to their worth. In brief, drastic 
enforcement would have meant the de- 
struction of many industries. Their 
plants would have been closed. 


CORPORATIONS WILLING TO COOPERATE 

Consultation with the leaders of vari- 
ous industrial groups concerned taught us 
the important fact that they were just 
as anxious to meet the emergency aris- 
ing out of stream pollution as we were 
anxious to have them. In these con- 
sultations we were brought to the 
realization of a fact that we believe 
to be of prime importance. In the vast 
majority of instances, a company or a 
corporation which is big enough to be 
important as a contributor of pollution, 
is headed by  broad-minded, public- 
spirited men who naturally have a deep 
interest in community growth and wel- 
fare. When the importance of preserv- 
ing safe water is fairly presented to such 
men, they become not opponents of such 
efforts but earnest supporters. In Ohio 


or Pusitic HEALTH 
they were friends, not enemies. They 


means to comply with it. 

But official efforts directed toward indi- 
vidual offenders can never solve the ques- 
tion. It is so big, and so many funda 
mental things are involved, that from the 
start we realized it could only be solved 
by group effort. Competition is so keen 
in many lines of industry that added cost 
of even investigative efforts would |y 
ruinous. If the cost of experimentatioy 
and demonstration of the efficacy of var 
ous proposed methods could be equita))! 
distributed among all, it would mean that 
such endeavor was economically possilile, 
because the plan and method would allow 
a fair competitive field. This suggestio 
met with practically general acceptance 
and its fairness and justice were gener 
ally recognized by the groups concerned 

The coke, paper, beet sugar, steel, milk 
and canning industries were separately in 
vited to conferences. Each conference 
was attended by practically every mem 
ber of the group. The problem in its ge: 
eral phases was fairly and frankly stated, 
and individual problems were then pri 
sented. In each instance there was 1 
difficulty in securing an admission of bot! 
group and _ individual responsibility 
Organizations for the sole purpose 0! 
collectively attacking their problems wer 
perfected, and ways of financing then 
properly were devised. Executive com 
mittees empowered to conduct necessar) 
experimentation and _ research wer 
authorized. The group organizations have 
no relation to existing trade organiza 
tions, and were for the single purpose. 
We were and are kept advised of their 
progress, and we cooperate in every wa 
possible. We stand on the principle, how 
ever, that after all it is their problem a1 
they must solve it, and that the state has 
no duty to carry on research studies. 

We presented the problem in its bea: 
ing on industry and public welfare; w 
demanded and obtained the means « 
solving it; we are codperating with and 
working with industry to attain the resu!t 
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th seek. In the meantime we are 
forward with a comprehensive plan 
icing, when and where necessary, 
nstallation of municipal sewage treat- 
works. With codrdination of 

ipal and industrial efforts, repre- 

d by these group attacks on the 
lem of industrial wastes, and munici- 
installations, and with our problem 
‘ined to its present dimensions, we feel 

t the immediate future promises much, 
irdless of how great our industrial and 
nicipal growth may be. During the 
esent year various methods will be tried 
in various industries and their worth 
luated, and as rapidly as economically 
ssible methods are disclosed, individual 
nts will be compelled to install them. 
\Ve feel justified in giving industry the 
ortunity to develop such satisfactory 

| economical methods, and in this we 
backed by public opinion. It is folly 
try to enforce a law the terms of which 
onfessedly non-enforceable. No mat- 
how strongly public opinion favored 
mtaminated water supplies in the ab- 
ract, public opinion would not sanction 
ther unreasonable impairment or de- 
ruction of an important industry. Back 
this approach is the acceptance of, and 


rm belief in, the earnestness of the ex- 
ressed wish and desire of industry to 


rect the dangers to the public that 
ve grown with it. 
\Ve have believed and now believe in 
Ohio manufacturers and _ business 
en, and we are confident that their com- 
ned interest, intelligence and resources 
meet the problem. Business, and 
pecially so-called big business, has a 
i sense of the dollar-and-cent value of 
tavorable public opinion. It realizes 
t it cannot afford to encounter the gen- 
| public condemnation that swill surely 


rise if sources of water supply are 


Stroy ed. 


NECESSITIES FOR ATTAINMENT 
‘Ve can summarize the things necessary 
meet this problem of a future uncon- 
minated water supply as follows: 
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1. Drive home its necessity and importance 
2. Develop a civic and industrial conscience— 
if we may coin a phrase—that will not permit 
indiscriminate destruction of a great public asset 


3. Exercise a common sense degree of 


patience pending the development of eco- 
nomically possible methods of meeting the 
problem 


Industry will codperate. Drastic or 
arbitrary measures will be mutually de- 
structive. State laws are important, but 
it must be remembered that it takes much 
more than a legal gesture to solve the 
problem, and without the backing of pub- 
lic opinion such gestures are futile. 

The question of the advisability of fed- 
eral legislation at the present time is a de- 
batable one. A law, general in its appli- 
cation, would be impossible of enforce- 
ment, and any law at this time which 
goes beyond the possibility of reasonable 
and intelligent enforcement we believe 
would hinder rather than help. The in- 
terstate phase of stream pollution has 
been advanced as a reason for federal 
control. Bills recently introduced in Con- 
gress would provide a law narrow in char- 
acter and exceedingly drastic in its pro- 
visions. We believe these proposed laws 
could not be enforced because an equi- 
table plan of enforcement does not suggest 
itself. 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE IN OHIO 


Under the plan devised in Ohio actual 
accomplishments of considerable moment 
have been made, and in several instances 
the industries concerned have not hesi- 
tated to make expenditures of sums run- 
ning into hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in seeking a solution. Had we used 
police power in this attempt, the cases 
would not have reached the higher courts, 
even by this time. 

The attack on the problem of the pol- 
lution of water supplies from the dis- 
charge of wastes from by-product coke 
plants, is an interesting and illuminating 
example of the effectiveness of this 
method of approach. Three years ago the 
Cleveland water supply was seriously 
damaged by phenol wastes. Conference 


¥ 
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of the local and state health departments 
with the local plants brought about a 
voluntary agreement on the part of the 
steel plants to stop this pollution. Within 
a year the three plants had completed an 
installation of a treatment process at a 
cost of several hundred thousand dollars. 
Aside from two or three instances due to 
breakdowns, the nuisance has been en- 
tirely eliminated. 


INTERSTATE PROBLEMS 

In dealing with the problem in instances 
where several states are concerned, it is 
interesting to note that with the coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Public Health Service 
and other federal agencies, conferences of 
state health departments having this con- 
dition to meet were called on two occa- 
sions by the Surgeon-General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. 

At the last conference in Washington 
an organization of the health departments 
of the states along the Ohio River water- 
shed was perfected. The group thus 
formed met later at Pittsburgh with rep- 
resentatives of all the coke plants operat- 
ing along streams in this area, and 
reached an agreement for treatment of 
wastes discharged into water supplies 
used for public purposes. Out of this 
meeting grew a realization on the part 
of all concerned that effective work in 
protecting the Ohio River could be done 
only through close cooperation among the 
states of Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Ohio, each of which had industrial 
plants which polluted water supplies of 
the others. The Tri-State Agreement 
was drawn up and signed by representa- 
tives of these states. The main principles 
involved in this agreement contemplated 
uniform policies of control, legislation 
uniform in principle, and a community of 
state effort. 

As proof of the inestimable value of 
this plan, at a meeting held last February, 
Pennsylvania was able to show 80 per 
cent correction of phenol pollution, and a 
pledge that the remaining 20 per cent 
would be cared for within a year. West 


Virginia has made substantial progress, 
and Ohio has 50 per cent accomplishment, 
with the other 50 per cent in process of 
construction. Kentucky by a resolution 
of the State Board of Health asked to lx 
admitted to the terms of this agreement 
This was done, and Kentucky is now well 
on the way to 100 per cent correction 
All this has been accomplished in the 
friendliest spirit, without a single cou 
action or the threat of a single suit. 

Michigan and Ohio have common pro} 
lems which affect the beet sugar, paper 
milk, and canning industries. Interstat: 
agreements between Michigan and Ohio 
Health Departments have been recent!) 
signed providing for uniform policies in 
the control of industrial wastes in genera! 
and, judging from our experience in th 
past, we have every reason to expect re 
sults from this cooperative effort. Thus, 
it seems to us that the success that has 
marked the codperative efforts by states 
as represented by these and other lik 
agreements, points the way to the logical 
method of attack of the  interstat 
problem. 

In these two important instances wi 
have had the help and full codperation 
Dr. Charles Miner, Secretary of Health, 
and W. L. Stevenson, Chief Sanitar) 
Engineer of Pennsylvania, Dr. W. | 
Henshaw, Commissioner of Health, and 
E. S. Tisdale, Chief Sanitary Engineer 
of West Virginia, Dr. Arthur MacCor 
mack, State Health Officer, and F. ‘ 
Dugan, Chief Sanitary Engineer o/ 
Kentucky, and Dr. Richard M. Olin 
Commissioner of Health, John Baird 
Chairman of the Board of Conservatio 
and E. D. Rich, Director of Engineering, 
of Michigan. 

Without such constructive help this 
work would not have been possible. The 
U. S. Public Health Service has rendered 
every possible assistance in advice, coun- 
sel, survey and investigative work. The 
millenium has not arrived in this serious 
problem, but there is a graying in tl 
dawn that presages the coming of a new 
day. 
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DISCUSSION 


ic C. Frank, C.E., A.P.H.A. 
the most interesting and important 
f the stream pollution problem brought 
ittention in Mr. Fuller’s paper is: What 
form of authority is best fitted to 
jurisdiction over stream pollution prob- 
federal, state or regional? 
\fr. Fuller points out, the relationship of 
leral government to the problem is as 
\ited, the most important element of fed- 
erest being of a research nature. Some 
ts of the problem feel that while the 
of the federal government in stream 
n must inevitably grow, complete federal 
is very remote, and will probably not 
localized control 
No one can mis- 


ilize unless a more 
definitely inadequate. 
against 
centralization of government except in 


the sentiment in this country 
as its necessity may be unmistakable. 
the other hand, it has been definitely 
that dissociated state control is inade- 
for interstate streams. 
immediate therefore, is now 
itself upon some form of regional 
liction, such as the River Boards of Eng- 
the River Federations of Germany, or the 
state Government Compacts now develop- 
this country. 
eoretically the most logical form of juris- 
i would seem to be one delimited by water 
rather than by geographical lines. Such 
rm of jurisdiction has certainly been rela- 
effective both in England and in Germany. 
it is somewhat doubtful whether such a 
n will find much favor in American eyes. 
are inclined to look with disfavor in this 
try upon a multiplication of government 
dictions, and I think it is for this reason 
nuch as for any other that we now find 
lves experimenting with the Interstate 
pact method. 
far as I can see, there is no reason why 
should not be a success. Certainly most 
ur states have to deal with both intrastate 
interstate pollution problems, and if we 
make one authority responsible for both 


interest, 


blems so much will be gained in govern- 
tal economy. 
n the other hand, the success of the method 


depend largely upon the ability of the 


ious groups of states interested in the vari- 


interstate water sheds to reach an effective 


That this is possible has already 
been illustrated. Whether it will be general 
will only be disclosed by the lapse of time. 
Most of us, I think, hope that the method 
will be sufficiently successful and generally 
applied to make federal control unnecessary. 


agreement. 


Earce B. Puevrs, Ferrow A.P.H.A. 

The broad scope of the problem before us is 
well indicated by the varied viewpoints of the 
interesting papers presented. Briefly, the prob- 
lem of stream pollution and its prevention in- 
volves, in the order named: 

Investigation 

Legislation 

Administrative control 
to each of which designations the writer would 
prefix the word “ scientific.” 

Any investigation worthy the name is essen- 
tially scientific and it must come first, in order 
to lay the only suitable basis for scientific 
legislation and enforcement. To reverse this 
order, and to legislate without knowledge of 
the problem, as is too often done, results in 
unscientific law-making and only tends to im- 
pede progress. In fact, as Mr. Fertig has 
pointed out, the common-law rights of riparian 
owners would seem, in theory at least, to pro- 
vide adequate protection against stream pollu- 
tion, but the courts have been quite ‘reluctant 
to prohibit pollution in the face of evidence 
that no adequate remedial methods are avail- 
able. It is equally evident that a wise adminis- 
trative policy must rest upon a knowledge of 
the principles and 
measures. 

We have in New Jersey at this time an 
excellent example of the neglect of this pro- 
cedure. The Passaic Valley sewer has been 
constructed at a heavy cost to correct a most 
serious condition of pollution. Sewer capacity 
could be provided for only a small proportion 
of the large volume of industrial wastes from 
this manufacturing area. In fact, to have 
diverted all or the major portion of the waste 
waters would have meant the diversion of 
most of the low-water flow. Although satis- 
factory methods have been developed for the 
determination of the characteristics of industrial 
wastes in terms of stream pollution, it does 
not seem to have been considered necessary in 
this case to determine the relative importance 
of the industrial and the domestic wastes. 


possibilities of protective 
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Some studies made by the speaker at certain 
of these textile mills indicate that one miliion 
gallons of their waste waters are equivalent in 
terms of stream pollution to the daily discharge 
of the sewage from a population of 17,000 people, 
and one of the smaller of these mills alone 
discharges half a million gallons of waste daily. 
Satisfactory methods of treatment have not yet 
been devised for these waters and although sev- 
eral official warnings have been issued, the chief 
offenders are still polluting the river. It is 
small wonder therefore that the heavy expendi- 
tures that have been made to remove the 
domestic sewage from the stream have not re- 
sulted thus far in any improvement that can 
be detected by the senses of sight and smell. 
I venture the opinion that this will continue to 
be the case until some scientific study is made 
of the nature of the existing pollution and of 
the stream itself as a physical and biochemical 


agency. 


SELF PURIFICATION 

his brings me to my second point which 
is that the stream itself is just as important 
an object of study as is the pollution at its 
source. Our great rivers can never be kept 
free from pollution but they can be maintained 
in a state of biologic balance at which point 
they represent our most valuable and least 
expensive agency of purification. Every stream 
has a natural capacity for self-purification and 
a scientific administration policy demands that 
this capacity be conserved and utilized. It is 
determined largely by the stream volume, by 
the possibilities of re-aeration and by the time 
of flow between successive increments of pollu- 
tions. In this regard no two streams are quite 
alike and so it is plain that state legislation, 
and to an even greater extent, federal legisla- 
tion, should deal in broad general terms, leaving 
to administrative authorities the working out of 
special applications. 

This policy is well illustrated in the Ohio 
law as Dr. Monger has described it. The 
Public Health Council has the “power to 
make regulations designed to meet the vary- 
ing needs of the different watersheds”; and 
also, “ The Health Department is empowered 
to deal with each case that arises on the merits 
of that case.” Such a policy is much more 
likely to become constructive than is the policy 
of legislative exemption of certain streams as 
is done in Massachusetts, for example. 

Furthermore this treatment of the problem 
is better adapted to watersheds as a whole than 


to states as a whole. For this reason the speaker 
has previously held that the responsibility of 
control over our major river systems might 
well be vested in the federal government. The 
recent development in the direction of inter- 
state agreements, however, opens up an interest- 
ing alternative which promises much for 4 
successful solution of this perplexing matter. 
Certainly any plan which will avoid the neces- 
sity of federal administration is greatly to be 
encouraged. 


CONSTRUCTIVE POLICE POWER 

Mr. Fuller has outlined a logical and work- 
able program for dealing with the individual 
project of waste collection and disposal. He 
has also given us some valuable hints as to the 
kinds of administrative organizations that are 
functioning abroad. His reference to the Ger- 
man experience in admitting the industries t 
share in the administration as well as in the 
expense is significant. Mr. Fertig and Dr 
Monger on the other hand have shown us 
examples of an American plan, which illus- 
trates what I may venture to call constructive 
police power. With the club of authority held 
behind the back the state department has in- 
vited the industries to join hands in _ their 
several groups and solve their individual prob- 
lems collectively. On the whole this seems 
to be the better plan for American conditions, 
for while the state is thereby in a position to be 
as helpful as it may be, it retains all its author- 
ity to reject or modify the findings. 

I cannot fully agree with Dr. Monger that 
the protection of public water supplies should 
be the sole expressed purpose of anti-pollution 
activity. In order to obtain the desired results, 
in Ohio, it was necessary to invoke the aid of 
the conservationists and others. It has been 
a matter of common experience that the Izaak 
Walton League, and other sportsmen’s organ 
izations, and many commercial interests, includ- 
ing even the manufacturers themselves, have 
some pretty potent arguments against stream 
pollution, and one will go far to find a mor 
aggressive ally in this cause than an enthusiastic 
fisherman. Even the conservation of stream- 
flow by reforestation and various flood preven- 
tion methods have their important bearing upon 
our problem which is most acute at periods of 
low water. In many cases the importance 0! 
water supplies looms large while in others it is 
negligible. With stream conservation in all its 
phases as our objective we gain much and sacri- 
fice nothing save possibly a little glory. 


_—£_——<aL 
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these very reasons I have on various 

sions expressed a doubt as to the advisa- 

of placing this matter wholly in the hands 

health authorities. In many cases it is 

that there exists a paramount health 

st as in those situations where essential 

r supplies are polluted almost beyond recall. 

r equally serious examples of stream pollu- 

resent no outstanding public health interest 

the health authorities are left without any 

er basis for action and probably without 

ustifiable authority. An example of a too 

ral application of a strictly water supply 

nt of view to the general problem is seen 

, recent classification of streams adopted by 

Sanitary Water Board of Pennsylvania. 

ler their Class C they include those streams 

ich it is economically inadvisable to restore 

clean condition.” This is certainly not 

viewpoint of a conservationist unless the 

ite purpose is gradually to reduce this class 

nst the inevitable pressure that will be 

rted to maintain and enlarge it. 

\long the Atlantic seaboard there are also 

ny streams where the health argument is 

king and where the health authorities pre- 

nably have little reason to interfere. The 

ver Passaic River in this state is an example. 

On its banks the last water supply pumping 

tion still stands, an ancient ruin, and a sub- 

ct of curious comment on the part of the 

resent generation. The most serious con- 

leration of a public health nature is as to the 

fect upon the health of breathing an atmos- 

e constantly and at times heavily polluted 

hydrogen sulphide gas. Yet commercial 

| industrial interests, coupled with some re- 

ing civic pride and sense of decency, have 

sufficient to determine that the Passaic 

ist be reclaimed even at great expense. The 

ineer of one manufacturer has recently told 

that to be able to use the river water again 

his plant would largely offset the cost of the 

essary disposal works which would represent 
share in the process of restoration. 


EXISTENCE MAY DEPEND ON PURE WATER 
here are many other aspects of the stream 
llution problem that are only indirectly asso- 
ted with the public health question. A 
ely biological point of view, but withal one 
fundamental interest, has recently been ex- 
ssed by Dr. George W. Field, the well 
wn economic biologist. Dr. Field points 
that “the condition of the waters of the 
determines not only the health and the 
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wealth of the aquatic inhabitants, but as well 
even the continued existence of mankind, 
through the primary food supply (plankton) 
and the humidity of the air.” He considers it 
a matter worthy of serious consideration that 
the continued and increasing pollution of 
streams with oily wastes, cuts off the oxygen 
supply of the water and its inhabitants from 
the air above and reduces the evaporation from 
water surfaces upon which rainfall and soil 
productiveness depend. 

It is reasonably certain that within the next 
decade the problem of the prevention of stream 
pollution will become a conspicuous item in 
our program of sanitation. To-day it is one 
of the big unsolved problems. In the past, as 
the various problems of environmental control 
which constitute the field of public health en- 
gineering have arisen, they have been attacked 
and solved by the application of the engineering 
method which rests primarily upon investiga- 
tion and experiment. In the protection and 
purification of water supplies, in sewage dis- 
posal, in the milk, in 
ventilation, illumination and kindred subjects, 
substantial progress has been made by this 
procedure. 

It is not generally recognized, I think, that 
the foundation has been laid for a real science 
of potomology, or river science, but such is 
the fact. The biochemical methods of in- 
vestigation which have now become a part of 
standard practice enable one who is familiar 
with their significance to determine not only 
the present condition of a stream but also what 
improvement will result from a given change 
in the conditions of pollution, or what change 
in the pollution at its source is necessary to 
bring about a specified improvement in the 


pasteurization of 


stream. 

In other words, we are now able to measure 
pollution at the source in terms of stream con- 
ditions at any point lower down and vice versa, 
and likewise to and express self- 
purification in the same terms. These powerful 
experimental methods make it possible to attack 
this problem with much assurance of ultimate 
success and the most promising administrative 
method is that which is based upon a full con- 
sideration of the possibilities of a scientific solu- 
tion of each specific river problem. 


measure 


C. M. Baker, A.P.H.A. 
Mr. Fuller discusses the problem more par- 
ticularly with reference to its effect upon the 
disposal of municipal sewage. Dr. Monger 
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deals more definitely with the specific problem 
of trade waste disposal and its effect upon the 
public health. Mr. Fertig discusses briefly, 
concisely and completely the legal aspects of 
the problem. There is much food for thought 
in each of the papers and a study of them 
gives one a very good conception of the present 
status of this very important problem. The 
writer, however, believes that certain points 
can be emphasized further to advantage. 

While, as Dr. Monger points out, the most 
important factor for consideration is the effect 
of industrial wastes upon the public health, it 
is believed that public health officials have been 
prone to consider this phase of the problem 
only, without due regard to the effect of pollu- 
tion on fish life and other conditions, and that 
this policy has led to many misunderstandings 
and has in fact retarded constructive develop- 
ment to some extent 

There is now practically a national demand 
for a cleaning up of our streams, not only to 
protect the public health, but also from the 
aesthetic standpoint and to protect fish life. 
This demand has resulted in the building up of 
several organizations working upon the same 
or analogous problems in many states. For 
instance, in one state there are three commis- 
sions or bodies having certain jurisdiction over 
stream pollution. Needless to say, there are 
controversies and misunderstandings between 
the different organizations as a result of which 
definite development is unquestionably retarded. 
\ constructive program under one head or 
body is absolutely necessary if effective results 
are to be secured and while this body must 
give due consideration to the more important 
problem of the public health, it cannot lose 
sight of the other factors including adequate 
protection of fish life. 

There probably exists on the statute books 
of nearly every state in the Union some definite 
prohibitory law in regard to stream pollution. 
It is believed that the following from the Wis- 
consin Statutes is a fair example of such 


legislation: 


29.29 (3). Deleterious Substances—No person 
shall cast, deposit, or throw overboard from 
any boat, vessel or other craft into any waters 
within the jurisdiction of the state, or deposit 
or leave upon the ice thereof, until it melts, 
any fish offal; or throw or deposit, or permit 
to be thrown or deposited, into any waters 
within the jurisdiction of the state any lime, 
tan bark, ship ballast, stone, sand, slabs, decayed 
wood, sawdust, sawmill refuse, planing mill 
shavings, or any acids or chemicals or waste 
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or refuse arising from the manufacture of any 
article of commerce, or any other substanc 
deleterious to fish life other than authori 
drainage and sewage from municipalities. 


Were this law enforced to the letter, pr 
tically every industry in the state having wa 
to dispose of would of necessity have to d 
continue operation. Obviously, such a law 
cannot be enforced because its terms are “ 
fessedly non-enforceable.” Occasional arr: 
and fines of $100 for a violation of this law 
flagrant instances constitute only a “| 
gesture” which as Dr. Monger states can 
solve the problem. Such a law would 
receive the backing of public opinion wer: 
rigidly enforced because it would work 
injustice and material hardship upon indust: 
development 

Notwithstanding the fact that there still ex 
so many non-enforceable laws, such legislat 
is still being sponsored in many of our stat 
ind in our national government. In fact, tl 
ippears to be a lack of understanding on 
part of the public and legislators as to t 
difference between prohibition and control 
stream pollution. It seems essential, there 
that a definite movement be inaugurated 
mould public opinion to the development of 
‘onstructive program in the control of str« 
pollution rather than the destructive and i 
possible program of preventing pollution. As 
outlined by the writer in a recent issue of 7 
Vation’s Health such a program should includ 

1. Centralization of administrative author 
in one head or board 

2. Provision that this board may enact rul 
and regulations having the force and effect 
law 

3. Legislation requiring that permits be 
cured from the board by any industry, muni 
pality or owner, to discharge wastes into a1 
stream 

4. Provision that the board may require suc! 
treatment of wastes as may be practicable and 
necessary to minimize the effect of thei 
pollution 

5. Definite control over the operation at 
maintenance of sewage or waste treatm 
plants 

6. A careful study or survey of streams t 
determine first the effect of pollution a 
second, whether treatment processes install: 
are accomplishing the work expected of them 

7. Chemical, bacteriological and _ biological 
surveys of the streams to determine the effect 
of wastes upon their flora and fauna 


of any 
stance 
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-xperimental work in the various problems 
vaste disposal either individually or in co- 
n with the various industries 
rrelation of this work with the control 
stream flow such as the construction of 
s, impounding reservoirs, etc. 
Close coéperation on the part of the board 
industries, other states, the federal govern- 
t and others interested in the problem 
\Vhile, as Dr. Monger states, the problem 
ne specifically for industry to solve, the 
ter does not entirely agree that the state 
s no duty in respect to carrying on research 
dies. If the problem is to be solved, research 
idies must be carried on in order that the 
ntrolling body may function effectively. 
Vhere objectionable stream pollution is found 
nd industry is requested to remedy the situa- 
n, the reply invariably is: “ What shall we 
“How can we practically improve the 
tuation?” Unless a reply is ready, unneces- 
delay will result and progress will be 
low. Furthermore, the states codperate with 
farmers and industry in research to protect 
ith agricultural and industrial developments. 
\n illustration is the investigations of the Agri- 
ultural Department in Animal Husbandry and 
Horticulture; also of the Forest Products 
Laboratory in wood products. 


INDUSTRY DESERVES CONSIDERATION 


Industry pays a large portion of taxes, local, 
tate and national. It would seem, therefore, 
that they are entitled to some consideration and 
hould, therefore, receive possibly both state 
nd federal assistance in the solving of their 
roblems of waste disposal. This, however, 
es not necessitate the actual carrying on of 
the research at the whole expense of the state 
ut certainly the controlling body should be in 
position to inaugurate such research and co- 

erate with the industry in carrying it on in 
rder to be assured that definite progress is 
ing made. 

Finally, although the treatment of industrial 
vastes to prevent objectionable stream pollu- 
ion constitutes a series of problems as numer- 
ous as are the different classes of industry, 
each problem is so dependent on the other and 
the whole is so interwoven in the complicated 
fabric of civic development that jurisdiction 
must be vested in one central state body. That 
bedy will need the wisdom of Solomon to so 
idjust conditions with our increasing congestion, 
that the public health will be protected, that 
industries may develop to furnish the comforts, 


conveniences and luxuries demanded by man 
and that there may still remain for future 
generations some nooks of natural beauty and 
advantage so common to our forefathers of 
the frontier. 


Warren J. Scorr 


It is certainly encouraging to hear from Dr. 
Monger of the excellent progress which Ohio - 
is making toward the betterment of stream pol- 
lution conditions. 

I think the three outstanding points which 
he has brought out are: 

1. The only effect of stream pollution on the 
public health which is of prime importance is 
the menace of a contaminated public water 
supply 

2. Stream pollution is primarily a state prob- 
lem and would seem to be best solved by the 
individual states and codperation between states 

3. Stream pollution remedies cannot progress 
faster than public opinion and a policy of edu- 
cation and codéperation is of infinitely more 
value than impractical laws hastened by en- 
thusiasts upon an unwilling public. 

As Dr. Monger has stated, “the advisability 
of federal legislation at the present time is a 
debatable question.” It would be difficult to 
pass specific legislation as a cure-all for the 
country. Connecticut’s problems are different 
from Ohio’s and Ohio’s are different from 
California’s. Stream pollution is a big problem 
and the various states individually and by co- 
operation are making substantial progress along 
the way blazed by Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
one or two other states. 

I was interested in the question which Mr. 
Fuller raises in his paper, “ Why is not stream 
pollution under better and more nearly adequate 
control?” and his answer to this question. At 
the same time, another question comes to my 
mind, “ Exactly what is the relation of stream 
pollution to the public health?” The question 
of pollution of present water supplies or sup- 
plies necessary in the near future is of funda- 
mental importance. The relationship is direct 
and obvious. The other health menaces, as 
listed by Dr. Monger, seem to be contamination 
of shellfish, contamination of bathing beaches, 
and creation of nuisances. 

We in Connecticut are frequently asked, 
“Why does not the State Department of 
Health take immediate action on these latter 
grounds?” 

Those of us who are familiar with the prob- 
lems of operation and supervision of sewage 


OO 
wa 
rr 
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treatment plants recognize that under present 
conditions, it is very difficult to place absolute 
dependence upon a sewage treatment plant 
being operated 365 days a year. This applies 
very decidedly to dependence upon disinfection, 

Mr. Fuller has laid particular emphasis upon 
the necessity for conscientious operation of 
wastes treatment plants and the need for super- 
vision. As we all know, this is a goal to be 
attained but not yet accomplished. Progress 
in development of methods of sewage treatment 
without danger of interruption, as well as more 
adequate facilities for supervision are necessary. 

Suppose for example, without sewage treat- 
ment, we decide that inside of a certain harbor 
area, bathing is dangerous and shellfish there- 
from are unsafe. The harvesting of shellfish 
for consumption is, therefore, prohibited, and 
the citizens are advised by publicity on the 
part of local and state authorities that bathing 
is not safe. Because of these restrictions, a 
sewage treatment plant is advocated and in- 
stalled. Are we then justified in extending our 
zone of safety inshore? If the treatment plant 
is by-passed for a few hours, there is wholesale 
exposure to the spread of disease. In the case 
of a water treatment plant below, main reliance 
is, of course, placed on the water treatment, 
ind sewage treatment lessens the load on the 
water treatment plant, but in case of failure 
of sewage treatment, the water treatment plant, 
carefully supervised, is still there. There is no 
such protection for the shellfish and bathers. 


SEWAGE TREATMENT A SAFEGUARD 

If our zone of safety is moved inshore in 
the case cited above, what material difference 
in the health hazard exists? Sewage treatment 
does afford an additional safeguard to bathing 
beaches and shellfish areas of questionable qual- 
ity, but should not these questiohable areas, 
especially as regards shellfish, be definitely 
decided upon, with or without sewage treat- 
ment? It might be possible to change the 
location of the outlet mentioned by extending 
it to deep water outside the harbor. This 
might harm the shellfish outside the polluted 
area, save the bathing and eliminate the 
nuisance. The situation is, of course, bound 
up with conditions which may affect the public 
health and is consequently a health problem, 
but the existence of an incentive for a change 
on health grounds alone is a questien. 

\ nuisance affects the public health in the 
broad sense of the term, meaning health and 
comfort. It often resolves itself into a question 
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of dollars versus an occasional odor nuisance, 
but its relationship to the public health js 
obvious. 

I mention these points because they have 
been the real stumbling block to the remedy 
of stream pollution in Connecticut. 

In Connecticut we have a situation which is 
unique in comparison with most other states 
No public water supply receives any discharge 
from a sewerage system, sewage treatment 
plant, or industrial wastes plant. This fortunate 
circumstance is due to the fact that our thickly 
populated communities are located in the valleys 
of our large rivers and on the shores of Long 
Island Sound, whereas the water supplies ar 
secured mostly by gravity from sparsely popu 
lated areas on tributary streams. Studies 
the adequacies of our supplies do not indicat 
the need for turning to polluted supplies for 
many years in the future, although the tim 
may, of course, come. 

The problem, therefore, resolves itself int 
the salvaging cf our streams for bathing pur 
poses and fish life, as well as the elimination of 
serious odor nuisances. Our statutes previous 
to 1925 allowed the State Department of Health 
to take action only on the basis of detriment t 
the public health. The issues on this basis 
were not definite, as I have already outlined 
Many cities and towns constructed municipal 
sewage treatment plants on their own initiativ: 
or because of court proceedings, and the stat 
utes definitely place the approval of such plants 
and the supervision of their operation under the 
State Department of Health. Few instances 
arose where detriment to the public health was 
sufficient to warrant the issuance of orders b 
the department to install new treatment plants, 
except in the case of entirely new seweragt 
systems covered by the previous statutes. 

After the appointment of several investigative 
bodies, the legislature in 1925, realizing that 
some steps to combat the growing tide of pol 
lution should be taken on the grounds of com 
mon decency and to protect fish life, passed a 
law, creating a State Commission on Pollution 
of Waters, a body independent of the State De 
partment of Health, and granted wide powers to 
control stream pollution. The right to pass 
such legislation is well covered in Mr. Fertig’s 
excellent paper. No powers previously granted 
to the State Department of Health were with 
drawn by the new law. The two bodies are 
working in close codperation in the matters of 
approval of new construction and the rendering 
of mutual assistance. 
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anecticut is an industrial state and the 
itt of stream and harbor pollution is con- 
le. This new commission must proceed 
program of stream pollution control with- 
e first major effect mentioned by Dr. 
being at issue. The public interest, 
r, in the other six effects is growing, 
om the work being undertaken by the 
ssion, we look for stimulating effects 
public opinion, which, as the speakers 
so well brought out, is the cog that must 
the wheel. 
ree absolutely with Mr. Fertig’s statement 
the administrative side, it is slow prog- 
| proceed with laws based solely on detri- 
the public health. Definite laws, placing 
te responsibilities, based on the effect on 
blic welfare, and suited to each state, are 


sary. 


\rmon L. Faves, Ferrow A.P.H.A. 
se papers on different phases of stream 
tion control constitute a valuable contri- 
to the literature bearing on the solution 
s important problem. 
Mr. Fertig has indicated, one of the pri- 
uses of water courses is for the disposal 
ewage and industrial wastes. The adoption 
public water supply and the water carriage 
em of taking care of human wastes necessi- 
s the discharge of sewage into water courses 
such treatment as may be necessary to 
t the local conditions. There is no alterna- 
The same thing is true of industrial 
es, except in the case of some wastes which 
not be satisfactorily treated, when it is nec- 
ry to prevent their discharge into public 
rs. Conservation of resources demands 
water courses be so utilized and that only 
treatment of sewage and industrial wastes 
employed as may be necessary to satisfy 
| conditions. 
SEASONABLE VARIATION 
he requirements in any one place may vary 
the seasons and with the stream flow, the 


iod of warm weather and low stream flow 
ng most exacting. This fact was taken into 


sideration by the Engineering Board of Re- 
v of the Sanitary District of Chicago, in 
mmending regulated dilution of Chicago 
age and effluents, by drawing only such 
ntities of water from Lake Michigan as 

required to maintain sanitary conditions 


the Des Plaines-Illinois River. It was esti- 
ted that under present conditions the flow 


tired in winter is only 33 per cent of that 
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required in summer. In the case of sewage and 
industrial wastes treatment plants, including 
those on the Neponset River to which Dr. 
Monger has referred, it has been our practice 
to regulate the drawing of available reservoir 
waters for the benefit of the stream, and to 
control the treatment, in so far as practicable, 
to meet the varying requirements. We have 
found industrial concerns quite willing to fol- 
low this practice. 

The above statement is made to emphasize 
the importance of applying the “rule of 
reason” in the solution of stream pollution 
problems. Too often jn the past a solution of 
such problems has been sought in stringent 
legislation practically impossible of enforce- 
ment, and in arbitrary measures to attempt to 
enforce it. Under such conditions powerful 
influences are brought to bear by the industries, 
to prevent the passage of the legislation, or, if 
it is passed, to prevent its enforcement. Such 
efforts have generally been successful. 

As typical of the most stringent legislation on 
stream pollution, Chapter 625, Acts of 1914, 
Massachusetts Legislature, may be cited. This 
is entitled, “An Act to provide for the Protec 
tion of the Public Health in the Valley of the 
Assabet River.” 

“Section 1. The state board of health is 
hereby authorized and directed to prohibit the 
entrance or discharge of sewage into any part 
of the Assabet river or its tributaries. and to 
prohibit the entrance or discharge therein of 
every other substance which may be injurious 
to public health or may tend to create a public 
nuisance 

It will be seen that this section prohibits the 
discharge, not only of sewage but of “ every 
other substance” which may even “tend” to 
create a public nuisance. 


“Section 2. The board shall consult and 
advise with the owner of any factory.or other 
establishment, or any municipality discharging 
anv substance into the Assabet river, at his or 
its request, or of its own motion, as to the best 
practicable and reasonably available means of 
rendering the waste or refuse therefrom harm 
less, and any order or finding by the board shall 
be prima facie evidence of compliance or non 
compliance with the provisions of section on 
of this act.” 

Attention is called to the last part of this 
section, which makes the State Board of Health 
both prosecutor and judge. It is perhaps ques- 
tionable whether this is constitutional. 

“Section 3. The supreme judicial court or 
any justice thereof, and the superior court or 
any justice thereof, shall have jurisdiction in 
equity to enforce the provisions of this act and 
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of any order made by the state board of health 
in conformity therewith, and to enjoin the 
entrance or discharge into any part of the 
Assabet river or its tributaries of sewage or of 
iny other substance which is or which said 


board shall have determined may be, injurious 
to public health or tending to create a public 
nuisance. Proceeding to enforce any such order 
or to obtain such an injunction shall be insti- 
tuted and prosecuted by the attorney-general at 


e relation of the state board of health.” 
‘Section 4. Whoever, contrary to any order 
yf the state board of health, permits the en 

trance or discharge into any part of the Assabet 

river or its tributaries of sewage or of any 


other substance injurious to public health or 
tending to create a public nuisance, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars for each offence 


No case has ever been brought under this act 


METHODS OF CONTROL 

[There are 3 steps in the common-sense 
method of solution of problems of stream pol- 
lution control: 

1. Education of the public as to the need of 
such control 

2. Securing the coéperation of all parties in- 
terested, including the offenders 
3. Enactment of reasonable legislation. 

If the first 2 steps are properly taken, it may 
not be necessary to take any legal action, 
iulthough legislation is an important safeguard 
to fall back on if and when necessary. 

It is gratifying to note that this common- 
sense procedure is being adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and other states, with marked suc- 
cess. The classification by the Sanitary Water 
Board of the streams of Pennsylvania with 
respect to the extent of pollution permitted, 
und the zoning of the waters of Ohio, to which 
Dr. Monger has referred, are important steps 
toward practical accomplishment. In no situ- 
ition is the saying, “An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” more pertinent than 
in the case of the control of pollution. The 
Ohio Act of June 19, 1925, to which Dr. 
Monger has referred, makes it possible to pre- 
vent further pollution of existing or potential 
water supplies. The progress of pollution of 
water supplies in Ohio is thus arrested and 
pportunity given for correcting existing con- 
ditions due to industrial wastes as well as to 
sewace 

The treatment of industrial wastes is indeed a 
serious problem, but as Mr. Fuller states, the 
lack or failure of control of stream pollution 
annot be attributed to deficiency in engineer- 
ing knowledge. Practical methods are known 


for the treatment of most industrial wastes, and 


methods can be found for others. It is re 


ported that several groups of industries in O 
are planning to secure expert advice on 


problems of wastes treatment. This is a 


course to pursue. If the industries were t 
ahead without such advice there would like! 


much unnecessary time and expense devot« 


experimentation along lines already tested 
and along lines certain to prove futile. 1 


is also danger in trying to standardize the t 
ment of each kind of wastes. Local condit 
vary, not only as to degree of treatment r 


quired, but also as to the quality or charact 


the wastes from the same industry in diff 
places, owing to variations in manufact 
processes. 

It is unwise, in the speaker’s judgment 
state boards of health to carry the codper 
with industries to the point of advisin 
method of treatment to be adopted. Su 


course would leave them in a difficult pos 


to enforce the police power which is their 


ural function Che writer knows of one 


where the chief engineer of a state boar 


health did advise a method which as carried 
was unsuccessful, necessitating further a 
by the state board of health. This situatior 
peak mildly, created much unpleasantness 
chief engineer then stated that it is not 
function of the state board of health to say 
the thing shall be done, but to say that it 


be done 


COST OF INDUSTRIAL WASTE TREATMEN 

Dr. Monger has referred to the additi 
burden placed upon sewage treatment plants 
the inclusion of industrial wastes with 
sewage, and the effect of such wastes upon 
cost of the treatment works. In the cas: 
Dayton, Ohio, the estimated increase in cos 
the treatment plant, if the paper mill wa 


were to be discharged into the sewers 
treated, was due largely to the effect of 
suspended matters, which would necessi! 
additional capacity for Imhoff tanks and slud 
beds at a cost of upward of one-half mil! 
dollars. Another notable example is that 
\kron, Ohio, where it was found that the 
ber reclaiming wastes contributed 117 pounds 
suspended matter for every 100 pounds 
suspended matter in the sewage exclusive 
these wastes. 

\lthough industrial wastes may caus 
heavy burden on municipalities if admitted 


the sewers, there is a question as to how fa 
is wise to go in excluding them. Unless 


— 


is re- ire such as to injure the sewers or other 
in Ohi s, or to interfere with the treatment 


m their the most practical method may be to 
a wis h preliminary treatment as necessary 
tog iny undue burden of solids. When 
kely b 5 ration of industrial wastes treatment 
oted t 4 nstitutes a financial burden, as will 
ted . be the case, there is danger that they 
Ther : t be efficiently operated. If such plants 
> trea rated for financial return there is danger 
ditions ‘ the primary object of prevention of stream 
nt re n may be lost sight of. . 
cte 
ifferent CAUSES OF FAULTY OPERATION 
turing Mr. Fuller has pointed out, there have 
numerous sewage treatment plants which 
mt, tor t been properly operated owing to inade- 
- funds or incompetent operators. Legis- 
ig h, should be enacted to prevent such con- 
” s. The Ohio Act of April 5, 1923, 
aan ling for sewer rentals to cover the cost of 
a ance and operation of sewer systems 
lisposal works, should eliminate this diffi- 


ind at the same time make possible an 


ed out table arrangement for the admission of in- 


be il wastes. 
mm t has been the privilege of the writer to 
as Chairman of the American Water 
: rks Association Committee on Industrial 
, s in Relation to Water Supply, which has 
, a study not only of the causes and effects 
lustrial wastes pollution of water supplies, 
ilso of the agencies for the control of in- 
ONT trial wastes pollution. The reports of this 
tional mittee have been summarized in the Manual 
its Vater Works Practice, to which Mr. Fuller 
1» tl referred. The problem is indeed one of 
nm t magnitude, bearing on the functions of 
se of ral governmental departments, both state 
st of | national. Mr. Fuller has rightly stressed 
yastes importance of joint undertakings for the 
of interstate stream pollution as exem- 
f d by the rivers boards of Great Britain, 
sit ige districts in Germany and recent inter- 
lud ereements in this country between Penn- 
ill . nia and other states. The closing para- 
it of , h of the chapter on Industrial Wastes may 

he repeated here: 

ds : state legislation is needed in some states, to 


5 trol adequately industrial wastes pollution 
these states. National legislation is 
d to control pollution of interstate and 


waters. Such legislation, whether state 

se tional, must be considered from the broad 
r int of public welfare. It should be based 
ar it he results of thorough investigation. The 
6] rtance of securing the codperation of all 


sted parties must not be overlooked.” 
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Cuartes H. Miner, M.D., 
Fettow A.P.H.A. 
The stream 
ments of which Dr. Monger spoke have proved 
most valuable. The first one made was with 
New Jersey in 1922 relative to the Delaware 
River. Then came the Ohio, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania Agreement of 1924, next New 
York in 1925, and being 
arranged for with Maryland. 
The problem of reasonable control of stream 


interstate conservation agree- 


negotiations are 


pollutions is a most important one and if it is 
to be successfully solved, must be approached 
in a broad, comprehensive spirit aiming toward 
the greatest good to the greatest number of 
people and protection to our public water sup 
plies for the protection and promotion of the 
public health. 

The new Ohio law which Dr. Monger has 
described is the ideal statute. 


industrial 


It gives the same 
police power over wastes as the 
department formerly had over sewage disposal. 

Such a statute permits the establishment of 
a prudent, comprehensive plan for conservation 
of our water resources and through the police 
power of the act, ability to carry it out. 

Dr. Monger has forcefully set forth the basic 
principles upon which any successful program 
for conservation of our water resources must 
be based—to wit: 

1. The dominant importance of public water 
supplies 

2. Reasonable requirements 

3. Codperation 

These are being used in Pennsylvania by the 
Sanitary Water Board which was created in 
1923 and is vested with jurisdiction over sewer- 
age and sewage disposal matters and the ad- 
ministration of pollution statutes 
formerly in charge of the Fish Commissioner. 

Over 70 per cent of the population of Penn- 
sylvania is served by 650 public water works, 


anti-stream 


and surface waters are generally used as the 
source of supply. That these sources may be 
maintained in a fit condition is essential to the 
health of our citizens. 

We are trying to 
officials to the need of adopting comprehensive 


educate our municipal 
sewerage plans and financial programs for the 
progressive construction of the needed inter- 
cepting sewers and treatment works. 

Our efforts toward codperation with industry 
have been most successful. In 1924, an agree- 
ment was executed by the leather tanners with 
the board whereby these companies have pro 
vided a fund of $35,000 to make studies to find 
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reasonable and practicable ways to treat and 


dispose of tannery waste and the board is also 


ey financially participating therein 
bd The pulp and paper industry is also co6perat- 
6 ing with us and predicated upon a Pennsylvania 
5 proposal the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
s ciation has created a National Stream Purifica- 
2 tion Committee to study waste disposal on a 
2 nat al scope 
C. Frank, Fertow A.P.H.A. 
It is pleasant to have had the opportunity of 
listening to so sane and thoughtful a paper. 
~ The problem of stream pollution is one of the 
most vexing in the domain of public health. 
g It is so difficult to solve because it is so little 
; susceptible to even approximate measurement. 
How shall we determine, for example, 
: whether the damage to industry, through forced 
: purification of its wastes, would be greater or 
less than the damage to the public through lack 
* of treatment? We cannot give a blanket answer 
which will hold for all industries. In some 
industries, as Dr. Monger has pointed out, 
failure to treat its wastes on the part of the 
industry would have resulted in greatly in- 
2 creased cost of sewage purification to the city, 
INSTITUTE FOR 
‘ e \n Institute for Child Guidance will be 
established in July, 1927, by the Commonwealth 
Fund. For five years the Commonwealth Fund 
2 has been conducting a program in the field of 


prevention of juvenile delinquency and the insti- 


tute is an outgrowth of this work. 
* The purposes of the Institute are: to do 
research work in mental hygiene for children; 


to train psychiatrists and graduate psychologists 


*. in practical child guidance work for which 
' annual fellowships will be given through the 
. National Committee for Mental Hygiene; to 
provide field training in child guidance for 
students in psychiatric work at the New York 
School for Social Work and Smith College 
School for Social Work; to afford adequate 
clinical facilities for the thorough study of 
behavior problem children 
Lawson A. Lowrey, M.D., will be director 
f the Institute and he will be assisted by a 
staff of psychiatrists, psychologists and psy- 


ial workers 


atric Soc 
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of the wastes actually 
sulted in profit to the industry. 

Dr. 
points out, purification processes have not beer 
adequately worked out for other industries and 


whereas treatment 


re 


On the other hand, as Monger further 


in such instances to bar the trade wastes fr 
the might result 
abandonment the industry. In 


sewers or streams in 
of 
we would be faced with the necessity of d 

ing which is of greater magnitude, the industry 
itself or the cost to the public resulting from 
An answer to suc! 


a question is not simple and in many cases 


this event 


the discharge of its wastes? 


impossible 
Hence, to repeat, Dr. Monger’s presentation 


of the administrative policy of Ohio is appeal 
ing. This policy admits the fallacy of taking 
the dogmatic position that all wastes should bx 
and bef 


The policy of limiting pollution t 


immediately completely purified 
discharge 
its present magnitude, of requiring purificatior 
where and to the extent to which it has 
found practicable and economical, and 
encouraging research in the industries for whic! 
waste purification has not yet been adequate! 
developed, seems to me one which should c 


mand our approval. 


The administrative board of the Institut 
cludes: Frankwood E. Williams, M.D., Med 
Director of the National Committee for Menta 


Hygiene ; Porter R. Lee, Director, New York 


School of Social Work; Everett Kimball 
Director, Smith College School for So 
Work; William A. White, M.D., Director, St 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington; C. Fh 
Haviland, M.D., Chairman, New York St 
Hospital Commission; Mildred C. Scovill 
Executive Assistant, Commonwealth Fu 
Barry C. Smith, General Director, Comm 
wealth Fund; and three other persons fr 


the social and educational fields presently to 
appointed. 

The Commonwealth Fund will discontinue 
present program in the field of mental hygi 
Bureau Children’s Guida: 
operated by the New York School of So 
Research and the demonstration child guida: 
clinics conducted by the National Committee f 


including the of 


Mental Hygiene 
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in THE HEALTH PROBLEM OF 
in the THE NEGRO CHILD 


decid. J. H. MASON KNOX, Jr., Pu.D., M.D. 
— t School of Hygiene, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
h AND 
PAUL ZENTAI, M.D. 
station i St. Louts, Mo. 
ippea 
taking PROBLEM of the health of the radically influence our attitude toward 
uld b ) | negro, and especially of the negro and treatment of the negro problem. 
befor has not received the attention in It has been claimed that it is doubtful 
ssh literature of medicine and public whether any race, the members of which 
er lth that it deserves both on account of evolved through thousands of years in 
4 r numbers in proportion to the general hot countries, whose characteristics have 
wl ulation, and because of their morbidity become adapted to entirely opposite eco- 
uatel mortality rates. Many valuable data nomic and climatic conditions, is capable 
com e contained in articles not directly deal- of flourishing or even surviving in a 
with the health of the negro child, climate wholly at variance with that in 
papers primarily interested in the which the race originated. The huge 
ysical condition of the negro child in experiment in racial colonization which 
United States are rare and many has been going on for two centuries in this 
ects of the problem need more thor- country will ultimately throw much light 
h investigation. on many anthropological problems. Even 
\lthough the problem of the negro may if we accept the view of J. M. Taylor :' 
of more importance from social and “It is contrary to all precedents for a 
aie hropological points of view, it has tropical race, so entirely unfit to subsist 
“ ny aspects bearing directly upon public in a cold climate like ours,” it would still 
Vork lth. The high disease and death rate remain true that the health of the negro 
the ng the colored is a real menace to the in the United States is a tremendously 
ocial lth of many communities, and indi- important factor in the health problem 
St tes that the physical condition of the of the country at large to-day and that 
‘loyd ro must be improved if the forward it will be for many years. 
Stat rch of public health in considerable The negro has much to do with our 
vill tions of the country is not to be re- everyday life. He is in our homes, comes 
- tarded. In this connection, the correct into intimate contact with the family life 
’ wers to the following questions are of and with our children, and so must, of 
4 lamental importance: necessity, affect the health of the white 
\re the deplorable health conditions race. Moreover, have we any ground in 
| ; ng the negroes inherent, and due to actual experience which would warrant 
il inferiority, to difficulties of adapta- the assumption that the negro race is 
_ and acclimatization? Or are they deteriorating or dying out? On the con- 
. result of environmental and, there- trary, the negro population of the United 
u . preventable factors ? States is steadily increasing, but appar- 
‘he answer to these questions would ently not at a rate equal to that of the 
[805] 
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tive white populatio In 1910, 10.69 
per cent of the total population of the 
United States was negro compared to 9.9 
in 1920 In other words, in the 10-year 
he negro population had increased 
f ( ent while the native white popu- 
n the country has increased 18.6 
( ent 
lhe birth and death rates of the white 
ylored races pet 1 OOO population for 
ears ar¢ indicated in lable |: 
TABI 
Rate Per 
stillbirths 
Are 
1 1918 1917 
4 24 
W 1 24.6 24 
( 24 24.4 
(hese figures indicate that the birth 
ate in the colored race is considerably 
her than th: he white, but that the 
her than that of the white, but that the 
mortality rate of the negro tends to fall 


more rapidly than does that of the white 


race. Such statistical data fail to suggest 
eterioration on the part ot the negro 
race The lowering of the colored infant 
mortality rates within recent years is 
equall nificant In 1915 the colored 
leath rate under 1 year was 181 per 
thousand living birth It has been grad- 
ually reduced each year until in 1922 it 
was 110, whereas in the same period the 
white mortality rate was reduced from 
QO 1915 to 73 in 1922: that is, there 
wa reduction in the white infant mor- 
tality rate from 1915 to 1922 of 26 per 
ent and in the colored infant mortality 
te for the same period of 39 per cent.* ® 
It is recognized that it 1s easier to re- 
ice an infant mortality rate which starts 
than to further reduce a compara- 
tively low rate. The negro infant mor- 
tality rate is following the same kind of 
decline as did that of the white race sev- 
eral years previously. 


CAUSES OF INFANT MORTALITY 


\mong the causes of mortality among 


tuberculosis. 


negro infants, syphilis, and 
In the birth 


registration area, in 1921 negro infants 


pneumonia are CONSpicuous. 


or Pusitic HEALTH 

died 4 times more frequently from pul 
monary tuberculosis, 4 times more 
quently from syphilis, and 2.3 times mor 


frequently from pneumonia than 
white infants from corresponding 
eases. There was no marked diffe: 


hetween the races in deaths from diar 
and enteritis, whereas congenital mali 
mations and injuries at birth were tw 
as fatal in the white as compared wit! 


negro infants. Twenty per cent « 
EI 
)P AT! 
Deaths at all ages exclusive of stillbirt 
1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
25.0 1.9 11.7 13.1 13.0 18.3 14.2 
1 11.6 11.4 12.8 12.6 17.8 13.8 
4 16.3 15.9 18.4 18.5 26.8 21 


deaths under 1 year among the negroes 
were the result of either tubercu! 
syphilis or of the respirat 
tract, but only 10 per cent of death 
white infants were due to the same ca 
lf the mortality from premature birt 
which is often caused by syphilis, i: 
cluded, with the 3 conditions mentio 
above, the 4 diseases accounted for 42 


diseases 


cent of 
but 2 


the deaths of negro infants, 

8 per cent of the deaths of w 

infants.® 

The figures for 1921 may be regar 
typical of 

The high incidence of venet 


conditions among 


as 


negroes. 


disease among the negroes is well kno 
Neal states that 9.5 of me 
children examined gave a positive \\ 
Notwithstanding 
congenital 


per cent 


sermann reaction. 
large incidence of sypl 
among colored infants, the acquired for 
only is seen in later life, for rarely do 
colored babies with congenital 
survive. 

Gonorrhea in both sexes is all too 
quent in the negro, and exacts a large t 
in destroying potential infant life and 
producing ophthalmia neonatorum. 
Mississippi,’ on the other hand, the nu 
ber of cases of blindness which is due ' 
infection at birth seems to be much larg 
among the white children than among t! 


colored. 


i 


iestionably, tuberculosis is often 
ted under 1 year and its incidence 
‘t appear in the infant mortality 
In 1920, in Maryland ® the death 
tuberculosis among negroes of 
groups was 11.5 times 

under 5 years of age, 8.4 times 

between 5 and 10 years of age, and 
mes higher between 10 and 15 years 
e, as compared to the figures for 
children. 


s age 


RACE OR ENVIRONMENT 

e negro infant mortality rate in the 
States compares favorably with 
-eneral infant mortality rates in some 
countries. It is interesting, 
fore, to compare the influence of 
| and economic conditions and the re- 
of child health education upon the 
ro and other racial groups in this coun- 
and to determine, if possible, whether 
senerally high death rate among the 
ro infants is inherent to the race, or 
ther it is due in a large measure to 
ironmental conditions. The important 
by Anna Rochester on infant mor- 
in the city of Baltimore published 
the Children’s Bureau, furnishes im- 
tant data on this question. Although 
average colored intant death rate was 
siderably higher than that of the 
te, the mortality rate of infants of 
ish mothers, whose living conditions 
similar to those of colored mothers, 
higher than that of colored infants. 
was found in families where fathers 
ned less than $450 per annum, that the 
nt mortality among the colored was 
tically identical with that among 
native white; 163.7 as compared 
104.8 respectively. The mother’s em- 
ment away from the home has been 
wn in many places to be a factor in 
essive infant mortality. This is par- 
larly true among the colored residents 
large city, for when the mothers em- 
ed away from home during pregnancy 
within 12 months after the birth of 
babies are eliminated from the com- 
son, the total mortality rates among 


pean 
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the colored infants and the infants born 
in native white families of the same earn- 
ing capacity, become almost identical, with 
even a slight difference in favor of the 
colored babies. 

Other factors known to be unfavorable 
to a low infant mortality rate were found 
in this Baltimore investigation to be more 
prevalent among the colored than the 
white rate; for example, 44.9 per cent of 
the colored mothers were gainfully em- 
ployed away from home during preg- 
nancy, and the number of dwellings with- 
out standard equipment was relatively 
high. Again, one-fifth of the negro in- 
fants were seventh or later in order of 
birth, and one-third had followed the pre- 
ceding birth by an interval of less than 2 
years. 

More than two-thirds of the illegitimate 
births of the city appear among the col- 
ored mothers, although the mortality of 
this group of colored children is lower 
than that in the corresponding group 
among the white. This is probably due 
to the greater prevalence among the col- 
ored of breast nursing. This and similar 
data from the Baltimore investigation in- 
dicate clearly some of the causes of the 
excessive negro infant mortality. These 
suggest that they are not to be found 
apparently in inherited or racial inferi- 
ority, but rather that they are due to a 
lower economic status of the negro and 
to lower standards of morals and edu- 
cation.® 

MORTALITY REDUCED BY EDUCATION 

This conclusion is corroborated by the 
experience of the Babies’ Milk Fund 
Association in Baltimore. Its records 
show that the mortality among the negro 
infants can be reduced effectively through 
the education of mothers and the medical 
supervision of their children. In the 
study of results published in 1922, it was 
found that there was no essential differ- 
ence in the mortality rate between the 
white and negro children under satisfac- 
tory medical supervision, whereas in a 
second group also on the roll of the 
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Babies’ Milk Fund Association, but higher among the white than among the 
whose parents did not codperate satisfac- negro children. 
torily, the death rate among the colored In rural Maryland, too, the examina- 
was double that of the white children.’ tion of a considerable number of negro 
lhe painstaking survey conducted in 4 and white children, usually under 7 years 
wards in Philadelphia, which has recently of age, discloses some interesting differ 
heen made supports these conclusions. It ences; for example, rickets as indicated 
was found that “colored people who live by definite bony changes, was found it 
in favorable localities, and have the bene- only 30 per cent of white children under 
fit of good medical and nursing super- 2 years of age as compared to an inci- 
vision, can maintain a good record, as to dence of 70 per cent among the colored! 
the health of the baby, and compare All these children came from rural homes 
favorably with other classes in the Rickets is undoubtedly a contributing 
community.” factor to the high incidence of pneumonia 
in the negro child. Apparently the negr 
can develop, perhaps by selection caused 
Statistics of morbidity are less reliable by a high infant mortality in early life, 
than the mortality figures, and rarely are a large degree of resistance to the lat 


MORBIDITY RATES 


the figures for morbidity published sep- consequences of rickets, such as flat foot 
arately for white and colored. Such and other abnormalities of the legs 
figures, however, were compiled in 1923 Examinations in the draft during the war 
by the Baltimore City Health Depart- showed a larger proportion of flat foot 
ment.'* Making use of these statistics, among the white men than among the 
we computed the morbidity rates for the negroes. 

2 races under 15 years as shown in Although it is claimed that the ear! 
Fable II: decay of the first teeth in children is du 


TABLE II 
Unver 15 Years or Ace: Wurire, 181,207; Cororep, 26,252. 


White Colored 


Number of Rates per Number of Rates per 

cases reported 100.000 of cases reported 100,000 ot 

under 15 yrs. population under 15 yrs. population 
Disease of age under 15 yrs of age under 15 yrs 


1836 


In making any deductions from these _ to rickets, it was unexpected to find in th 
lata, one should bear in mind that for examinations in rural Maryland amo 


> 


reasons easily understood, the reporting 
of infectious diseases among the negroes 
is less accurate than among the whites, 
hut even with this allowance there are in- 
teresting differences in the white and 
negro morbidity rates among children. It 
is noteworthy, for example, that the rates 
for measles, scarlet fever, whooping 
cough and diphtheria, are considerably 


the rural negroes that, in spite of th 
high incidence of more severe forms 
rickets among the negro infants, the teet! 
of the negroes were in better conditio! 
than those of the white children of th 
same age. This may be due in part to 
the earlier feeding of food requiring 
chewing to the negro child as compared 
to the white. 


1.299 | l¢ 
44 $ 67 235 
) 94 358 
13 7 14 53 
1 4% 27 
84 211 S¢ 327 


CONCLUSIONS 
ugh we recognize that the data at 
ire insufficient for any broad gen- 
ition, they would seem to indicate 


ere is no marked physical inferiority 
nt in the negro race. 
ler similar economic and social con- 
ns, the negro infants are born and 
as safely as our white children. 
excessive morbidity and mortality 
among negro infants are due to con- 
ns which are a menace to the whole 
ilation, white and black alike. 
ery effort should be furthered which 
s in improving the physical and eco- 
condition of the negro, for unless 
is done, the average standard of pub- 
health for white as well as negro will 
ain unsatisfactory. 


O\ THE Department of Health of 
Detroit, Michigan, is solving the 
lem of venereal disease control as one 


se of public health service was ex- 
ned in detail by the director of the 
ereal disease clinic, Dr. Ray S. Dixon, 

joint session on that subject at the 
rican Health Congress. 

(he following is a summary of the pro- 
ire now in practice in Detroit and Dr. 
m’s suggested ideal plan for the clinic 
venereal disease control: 


PRESENT PLAN 

<amination and advice are free to all with 
ent given only to those who cannot afford 

rvices of a private physician. 
physicians are permitted to practice 

he science of medicine. 

nary of the paper on “ Venereal Disease Activi- 
Detroit, Michigan. (a) Présent Plan. (b) Ideal 
read before the joint session of the Public Health 
ration Section of the American Public Health 
on and the American Social Hygiene Associa 


t the American Health Congress at Atlantic City, 
May 19, 1926. 


VENEREAL DISEASE ACTIVITIES IN DETROIT 


VENEREAL DISEASE ACTIVITIES IN DETROIT * 
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Abbreviations and symbols which make for 
clarity, accuracy and speed are used in records. 

Rotary service to keep the doctor out of a 
rut is practiced. 

Urologists, syphilologists, and general prac- 
titioners check each other, thereby producing a 
well balanced venereal clinic. 

We follow the advice, “ Whatever thou doest 
do quickly,” because stalling for effect is taboo. 

The mechanical arrangement has been de- 
veloped for speed. 

Courtesy insisted upon at the clinic supplants 
much of the difficult follow-up. 

The patient is told what we are trying to do. 

The patient is allowed to learn by observation. 

Calendar charts are kept. 

Effort is made to teach that venereal diseases 
are dangerous communicable diseases. 


RESULTS OF PRESENT PLAN 
Attendance has grown from 9,437 in 1916 to 
125,000 in 1923 and has continued at that figure. 
This is our capacity with our present equip- 
ment and personnel, which is our proportionate 
share of the budget. 
Our clinic has changed from an unadulterated 
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group of the vilest of the vile to include a 
reasonable proportion of the worthy indigent. 
We are reaching the group who can best benefit 
by the type of clinic service we are able to 
render. 

The number of individuals served has grown 
steadily —12,000; 14,000; 17,000; 19,000 annually 
for the last four years. 

Our cases come to us much earlier. From 
old chronic ulcers of which we had a great 
proportion at first we have reached a stage 
where not only do we have 3,500 darkfields per 
year but we also have a great number of per- 
sons who come to us with ulcers, rashes and 
discharges that are not venereal at all. This 

ives us just the group all health workers are 

looking for—persons presenting themselves for 
examination and advice who are not yet 
infected. 

We have built up in the minds of the patients 
confidence in our clinics so that it is common to 
have new persons come in with the remark, 
‘I was told to go to the Board-of Health and 
get the facts.” The doctors are becoming con- 
vineed that the clinic is creating a demand for 
more and better medical service. Give him the 
idea—the patient will buy the service. 

We are compelled to examine a greater num- 
ber of persons each year to get the same num- 
wr Of positive cases. We believe we are cut- 
ting the per cent of diseased persons and getting 
more uninfected persons for examination and 
advice, more darkfields (early cases), better 
cooperation with the doctors, and more wide- 
spread information on the subject. 

he method we use, we believe, produces 
more service per taxpayer’s dollar. 


IDEAL PLAN 


his subject should be considered from two 
angles: first, all those things done outside of the 
venereal clinic that in some way affect the type 
of work done within the clinic; and second, the 
actual venereal clinic itself. 

There are many extra clinic activities: 

Sex education should be taught to the child 
by both the parents beginning not later than the 
second year of life. The parents should receive 
their instructions from the doctor who cares for 
the mother during her pregnancy and confine- 
ment. The doctor could receive assistance from 
some state or national organization equipped to 
furnish him with the necessary information and 


pre cedure. 


oF Pusrtic HEALTH 


When the child reaches the public school he 
should be taught such health and science sub- 
jects by capable teachers as will enable him 
understand the processes of nature. 

Self discipline and self control should 
taught as a real subject in the public school. 

A great ideal of manhood and womanhood 
could be instilled by living examples in the 
public schools if we secure the right kind of 
teachers. 

Provision should be made to insure an annual 
physical examination for everybody. 

National, uniform marriage and divorce laws 
with physical examination made by a state 
agency before marriage should be enforced. 

The feeble-minded should be segregated. 

Delinquents should be reéducated. 

Rigid suppression of commercialized vice 
should be enforced. 

Each of these things has some bearing, 
either immediate or remote, on the transmissi 
of disease or in the control of conduct tendin: 
to prevent the transmission of disease. Whi: 
these methods of prevention are in the process 
of development, the changing conditions wil! 
make any clinic only temporarily ideal. Even 
the varying conditions in different localities will 
make an ideal clinic in one, inadequate in 
another. An ideal presupposes certain fixed 
attitudes and degrees of intelligence not only o1 
the part of the patient and the medical staff but 
also on the part of the general public. Fixed 
attitudes are like fixed points in space, they 
just do not exist. 

A very good clinic must contain: 

Adequate modern equipment and housing 

A well trained and conscientious medical staff 

A clerical staff of sufficient size to mak 
usable records 

A capable social service that serves only th: 
patient. (An ideal clinic should avoid pauperi 
ing the non-clinic group as well as giving sup 
port to the worthy indigent. It should refuse t 
cater to the selfish advancement of any perso 
or institution. ) 

A thoroughly trained teaching staff who can 
bring to bear every thought provoking devic: 
that may in any way prevent or shorte! 
infection 

The ideal clinic will be one which will ad 
quately serve the needs of that irreducible mini 
mum which in spite of all known means of 
prevention still through accident or ignoranc« 
becomes infected. 


) kING THE summer and fall of 
25, the referee on bacteriological 

; of milk analysis sent a question- 

» all of the state or provincial, 

and municipal milk control labora- 

the United States and Canada 

uld be located at the time. The 
1estionnaire was sent also to lab- 

ies maintained by milk dealers,’ to 
rcial laboratories doing milk con- 
work, and to a selected list of re- 
workers interested in analytical 

ym the replies received the following 

lete summary has been prepared. 
les replies from 18 state or 
cial laboratories, 134 county, hos- 
r municipal laboratories, 67 lab- 
ies maintained by milk dealers, 11 


tely operated commercial labora- 


and 11 research workers. The 
s have been studied according to this 
¢, but separate totals are not given 
the replies indicate group differ- 
In proc edure or opinion. 
hundred and _ forty-two laboratories 
ike to see the present report broadened 
pe; 57 would keep it limited in its 
n to the public health field; 42 do not 
the question. While this would indicate 
| wish for a development of this report 
to make it more nearly a compendium 
ratory methods, it is noteworthy that 
all of the replies from the laboratories 
een very largely responsible for the 
tion of the present report and have pro- 
vigorously against any broadening of the 
the report. This protest is made on 
ound that it would weaken its present 


of the Referee for the Bacteriological Exam- 

Milk based on a questionnaire sent to labora 

g these methods. A preliminary report was 
tore the Laboratory Section at the Fifty-fourth 
Meeting of the American Public Health Asso- 
at St. Louis, Mo., October 19, 1925. 


STANDARD METHODS OF MILK ANALYSIS 
BACTERIOLOGICAL METHODS * 
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status as the generally accepted outline of 
officially approved methods for work in this 
field. Several suggested that the need for a 
more general guide for laboratory methods 
should be met by some scientific society more 
closely in touch with the industry. In this 
connection, it should be noted that the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association at its October, 
1925, meeting approved the plan of developing 
a report on approved laboratory procedures 
and practices useful in maintaining the quality 
of dairy products. 

The following committees were appointed: 
Market Milk—L. A. Rogers, E. G. Hastings, 
B. W. Hammer, C. S. Mudge, R. S. Breed, 
Chairman; Sub-committee, Ice Cream—B. W. 
Hammer, F. W. Fabian, A. C. Fay, Chairman. 
\dditional sub-committees for other dairy 
products are to be appointed and the supervision 
of the work was placed in charge of R. S. 
Breed as senior chairman. 

Forty laboratories object to the presentation 
of methods from the standpoint of the market 
milk industry; 164 would like the report de- 
eloped in this way; 37 do not answer. 

Thirty laboratories wish the report confined 
to methods useful in analyzing market milk; 
174 ask to have ice cream methods- included in 
the report, 120 butter, 103 condensed milk, 102 
milk powder, 95 cheese. Thirteen requests 
were made for the inclusion of additional prod- 
ucts such as reconstructed milk, buttermilk, in- 


gredients of ice cream, etc. 


TEMPERATURES IN STERILIZATION 

In the replies giving times and temperatures 
used in hot air sterilization, it seems probable 
that some errors were made in _ recording 
Fahrenheit temperatures as Centigrade and vice 
versa. Many laboratories appear to be using 
excessively high temperatures, while others 
according to their own statements are using 
times and temperatures which are clearly inade- 
quate to give complete sterilization even under 
ordinary circumstances when no especially heat 
resistant spores are present. The time and tem- 
perature control on hot air sterilizers is rarely 
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« and the times and temperatures re- 


represent minimum conditions. Nine 


atories do not answer 
uses 130° C. 
ia (4. 


that they 


reports that it 
that it 


One laboratory 
r 1 hour; 


hour 


another uses 


Iwo laboratories use 


140° ¢ lor 


report 


3 hours Ten sterilize glassware in 


the autoclave under 15 to 20 pounds pressure 


for 15 minutes to 1 hour. One sterilizes in live 


steam for 1 hour 
laboratories 


trom 


One hundred and twenty-nine 


the change of 


milk 


temperature 
given in the 
160° C. 
” as given in the new edition of 
Methods of Water 


Ninety-three disapprove this change and 19 do 


hour” as present 


report to “not less than for not 


less than 1 hour 
the Standard \nalysis.* 
not express their opinion. The approval of the 
health 
workers than in the laboratories doing work for 


change is more general among public 


milk dealers, the latter group voting against the 
by a vote of 37 to 23 


One hundred and thirty-two laboratories use 


lass thiefs in taking samples from milk cans, 


or other containers; 56 aluminum tubes; 1 


nickel plated tubes; 1 copper tubes; 1 german 
Che this 


method of taking samples or do not answer the 


silver tubes remainder do not use 


question 


One hundred and _ thirty-eight laboratories 


answer that there is no reason for barring glass 
tubes from use and approximately the same 138 


that 


tubes should not be barred 


that 


aluminum 
Eight 

forbidden as they are hard to clean 

hres that 

the tubes break and leave pieces of glass in the 

Phe 


cent 


m use believe aluminum tubes 


claim glass should be forbidden as 
remainder express no opinion. A 
solution of nitric acid will help in 
seeping aluminum tubes bright and clean. 
eighty collect their 


Fifty-nine 


seven laboratories 
samples in glass stoppered bottles 
laboratories use screw capped vials, and 1 screw 
capped bottles. Thirty-nine bring original con- 
Eleven use 

stoppered 


to the laboratory 
stoppered bottles; 4 
bottles; 4 wine bottle foil caps; 7 variations of 


tainers directly 


cork rubber 


Te MPERATURES 


Longer periods 


for 6 hours 
for overnight 
for 4 hours 
for overnight 


for overnight 


still 
cotton 


above: 40 
tubes, and 1 
flasks. 

len laboratories have used samples contair 


the use cotton plugged 


plugged Ehrlenme 


Sixteen do not answer. 


ing preservatives tor microscopic eXaminatior 
\ll report them satisfactory. Four emphas 
the necessity of reasonably prompt examinati 
Ninety-nine laboratories make no provis 
for giving duplicate samples to dealers or 
ducers. One hundred and two laboratories giy 
duplicate samples on request particularly wher 
likely to follow. Fou 
laboratories are compelled by law to give dup! 


punitive actions are 


cate samples, when requested. Seven labora 
tories reply that duplicate samples should : 
be given under any circumstances. Thirty 


eight do not answer. 
INCUBATION PERIODS 


One hundred and ninety-three laboratories 
report that they incubate agar plates as speci 
fied, namely, 48 hours at 37.5° C. Three la 
oratories state that they regularly lengthen t! 
period from 1 to 3 hours on account of labora 
tory routine. Twenty-two laboratories shorte 
the period from 1 to 5 hours and 4 laboratori 
from 5 to 8 hours. One shortens the incuba 
tion period to 36 hours, one to 24 to 36 hours, 
and one to 24 hours in order to secure quick 
results. Four use other times and temperatures 
Nineteen do not answe! 
upon fluctu 
Thirt 


temperatures 


for special purposes. 


Seventy-seven failed to report 
ations in their incubator temperatures. 
that their 


from 


six report incubator 


do not vary the standard. Sixty stat 


the 
greater than 1° C. 


variations in are not 
Twenty-eight state that the 
variations are less than 2° C. 
variations of 3° C. 
of 4 
these with a maximum recorded temperature 
Gs 
Ninety-three 
inner chamber is less than 2 feet in height, ‘ 
use incubators in which the inner chamber 
more than 2 feet, and less than 4 feet in height 
Fifteen use incubators with larger chambers 


that temperature 
Twenty admit 
Thirteen admit variatior 
C., while 7 admit greater variations than 


and a minimum of 33° C. 


use incubators in which t! 
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ese. The latter are usually incubator 
which a circulation of air is main- 
in electric fan and definite shelves are 
37.5° C. incubation. Thirty-four do 
) 
the incubator at one time; 63 between 

plates ; 38 between 100 and 199 plates ; 
een 200 and 499 plates. 
4) plates in the incubator at one time. 


~ 


four laboratories place less than 5 


Seven place 


seven do not answer. 

report that their 
One hundred 
room for 


seven laboratories 
rs are filled to capacity. 
enty-two report plenty of 
1 statement which is not entirely con- 
the answers to the next question. 
two do not answer. 
hundred and three laboratories state that 
les of plates are placed more than 1 inch 
while 78 admit that there is less than 1 
ice between the piles of plates. Sixty do 
nswer 
hundred and eighty-seven incubators are 
2 use kero- 
Ten do not 


electricity; 43 by gas; 
ited, chicken incubators. 


hundred and eighty-three laboratories 


t the source of heat is satisfactorily 
int. Four state that their source of heat 
Fifty-three do not answer. 


dust 


satistactory. 


one do their plating in special 
ooms or take special precautions against 
ntaminations ; 174 plate in ordinary lab- 


rooms with ordinary precautions; 35 
rd special dust proof rooms as essential ; 
lo not regard them as essential. One hun- 
laboratories express no opinion. 

laboratory reports that its agar plates dry 
its incubator in less than 48 hours. Five 
that they dry in 48 hours; 28 that they 


ithin 3 days; 16 within 4 days; 
In 47 labora- 


31 within 
s; and 28 within 7 days 
+} 


1e plates remain in good condition for 


han a week. 


TYPE OF AGAR USED 
answers to the question regarding the 
nt and type of"agar used were not always 
stated 
ordinary shred agar. 
are using granulated or chopped shred 


Apparently 70 laboratories are 
Possibly as many 


Many use dehydrated media as shown 
1estion 29. Only 2 laboratories use oven 
Only 1 


Sixteen purchase agar in tubes ready 


laboratory uses washed 


ise, 
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Surprising differences in the quantity of agar 
used per liter are to be noted. Three labora- 
tories use 10 grams per liter; 27 use 12 grams; 
105 use 15 grams; 7 use 20 grams. Ten report 
that they use from 17.5 to 30 grams per liter. 
Inasmuch as some laboratories are using de- 
hydrated nutrient media, replies to this question 
in regard to the amount of agar used per liter 
may indicate the amount of dehydrated powder 
used per liter rather than the amount of agar 
labora- 


used. However, the majority of the 


tories which report that they are using more 
than 15 grams of agar per liter clearly use a 
stiffer agar (2 to even 3 per cent) than is speci- 
hed in Standard Methods 


the 1.5 per cent agar is said to lack jellying 


This is done because 


power in hot weather. 

One hundred laboratories report that they use 
Beef Extract 
(the latter is the Canadian equivalent of Liebig) 


3 grams of Liebig’s or Lemco 


Forty-six laboratories use 3 grams 
3 grams of Armour’s, and 


per liter. 
of Difco. 
1 uses 3 grams of Cudahy’s Beef Extract. This 
makes a total 
quantity of beef extract specified in the present 
Standard Methods Report. Eighty-two do not 
answer. 


Ten use 


»f 160 laboratories using the 


laboratories use 5 grams of Liebig’s 
and 4 use 5 grams of Difco Beef Extract, a 
total of 9 laboratories which still hold to the 


formula specified in the Standard Milk Report 


Five 


from 1913 to 1916. Two laboratories use 8 
grams and one 10 grams of Liebig’s. One uses 
8 grams of Difco. These are quantities in 


excess of any that have ever been specified in 
Standard Methods. 

The number of replies to this question is in 
excess of the total number of laboratories re 
porting as some laboratories use 2 kinds of 
meat extract. 

Eight that they still use 
heef infusion as specified in the 1910 Report 
and 1 (dehydrated meat) in 
preparing an infusion agar. 

One hundred and twenty-three laboratories 
use 5 grams of Difco 
grams of Witte’s peptone; 4 use five grams of 
Parke, Davis & Co. peptone; 3 five grams of 
3 five grams of 


laboratories report 


uses Bacto-beef 


peptone; 26 use five 


\rmour’s peptone ; Fairchild’s 
peptone; 1 five grams of Merck’s peptone; 1 
Allen and Hambury’s peptone 


160 laboratories using 5 


five grams of 
This makes a total of 
grams of peptone as specified in the present 
Standard Methods Report. Fifty-two do not 
answer 

Twenty-seven laboratories use 10 grams of 


| 
4 
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Difco peptone ; 8 ten grams of Witte’s peptone; some laboratories the reaction is determined 
1 ten grams of Parke, Davis & Co. peptone; both by titration and colorimetrically. 
3 ten grams of Armour’s peptone; 2 ten grams One laboratory records the final pH o 


f Merck’s peptone, and 1 ten grams Fair media as 6.2; 14 as 6.4; 73 as 6.6; 58 as 


of 
peptone This makes a total of 42 lab 24 as 7.0; 3 as 7.2. Four laboratories ri 
pe] 


sing the formula used from that they use even more alkaline media, 
One laboratory uses 20 grams of porting the pH as 7.4 to 80. Thirty-four 
ptone per liter not answer. 

Thirty-nine laboratories add NaCl to the As indicated above, 53 laboratories use 
medium varying the quantity from 2 to 85 hydrated media for all milk work. Twent 
grams per liter. Ten laboratories add from 4 nine use this type of media occasionally. ©; 
to 15 grams per liter of lactose. Some of these hundred and four laboratories use no 
do this for special purposes but there are a few hydrated media and 54 do not answer the q 
who do it for routine milk control work. One tion. The Difco brand is used in 79 of th 
laboratory adds 5 grams of glvyceri per liter cases where dehydrated media are used. 

Ninety laboratories add from none to 2 c.c One hundred and seventy-two laboratori« 
normal NaOH per liter to correct the reaction not wish to see any change made in the con 
Thirty-eight laboratories add between 2.5 and _ sition of the standard agar medium. Fi 
5 cc. normal NaOH. Nine laboratories report eight do not answer. Twenty desire s 
that they use from 20 to 40 c.c. normal NaOH. change. Four ask for more exact specificati 
In a few cases these large amounts are added in regard to the brands of peptone, meat ext: 


because beef infusion or whey agar are used, and the like. One suggests that all be asked | 
in other cases there seems to be no reason use a dehydrated medium supplied from a si: 
for the use of such large quantities. Some of source. Eight ask for the use of meat infu 
these laboratories do not report the final pH of agar, milk powder agars or the use of suga 
their agar, but one records it as 7.2 to 7.4. Evi the medium with the thought in mind that 
dently some laboratories are purposely or inad- media would develop more colonies than 
vertently using a much more alkaline agar than present medium. Two ask for a 2 per « 
is specified in the Standard Methods Report agar, stating that their agar does not harder 
Thirty-four do not answer 1% per cent. One asks that NaCl be added 
Fifty-three laboratories use dehydrated agar the agar. Four ask that the pH be as acid 
and usually trust to the manufacturers to adjust 6.4 or that other means be taken to prevent 
the reaction, although some laboratories test development of so-called “ pin-point” color 
for themselves One states that provision should be mad 
prevent of moisture during storage 
DETERMINING THE HYDROGEN-ION media. Forty-eight do not answer. 
Brom-thymol-blue is the most commonly Twelve laboratories use egg in clearing 
used indicator for the colorimetric method of agar in spite of the fact that it is specific 
determining pH, 102 laboratories using this in forbidden Sixty-four filter their agar al 
dicator. In public health laboratories, where Is f egg, or through paper pulp, or in s 
neutral or slightly alkaline agar 1 ia are used her way to get a glass clear agar. One in 
interchangeably for milk and water work, and thirty-two filter through cotton or 
phenol-red is frequently used. Of the 35 lab ome other way to get an agar free from 1 
oratories using phenol-red, only) is a labora- ipitates, bu ey do not try to get a g 
tory maintained by a milk il The latter lear agar ‘orty-one do not answer. TI! 
tvpe of laboratory usual nalyzes milk question was asked because it has been clain 
samples only. Three public h 1 laboratories that the removal of the final turbidity has 
report that they use brom-cresol-purple. One effect on the count. 
uses methyl-red and one litmus paper. One In spite of the standard requirement that 
laboratory uses a potentiometer. Two state least 2 plates be prepared per sample, 47 |! 
that they use a colorimeter without giving the oratories prepare only a single petri plate | 
indicator used. Thirtv-one do not answer sample; 130 two plates; 28 three plates: 
Fifty laboratories titrate with phenolphthal- four plates; 9 six plates. One laboratory 


o adjust the reaction and 20 record the pares 10-24 plates per sample for special w 


ion on Fuller’s scale. The final reaction Seventeen laboratories do not answer this qué 


varies from +0.5 to +15 on this scale. In tion. Where laboratories report that they vai 


imber of plates prepared per sample they 
een included in two or more groups. It 
eable that the workers in milk dealers’ 
‘ries are more apt to prepare only a 
plate per sample than are public health 
the majority of whom prepare two 
per sample. 


rYPES OF CONTAINERS AND STOPPERS 
hundred and seventy-three laboratories 
ire their dilution bottles, flasks or test 
by adding water to the container and then 
izing in the autoclave. Forty-three lab- 
ries sterilize water in bulk and add to con- 
s sterilized in the hot air sterilizer. 
nty-six do not answer. 
- 99 cc. water blanks, 38 use Ehrlenmeyer 
of various sizes in place of dilution 
45 use glass stoppered bottles; 21 
re bottles; 15 oval bottles; 24 prescription 
ttles of various types, some narrow and some 
mouth (approximately 1 inch opening). 
use % pint grape juice bottles. Two use 
int whiskey flasks. Thirty-one use vials, 
tubes, or small bottles for 9 c.c. water 
ks. Twenty-two do not answer. 
he capacities of the water blank containers 
given as follows: 1—16 oz.; 24—8 oz.; 
» oz.; 2—5 oz.; 24—4 oz.; 5—2 oz.; 10—1 
1—400 2—250 cc.; 1—100 c.c.; 


Sixty-seven laboratories report that they add 
he water blanks 1 to 5 cc. in excess of 
c. to provide for loss by evaporation, the 
unt of excess having been determined by 
eriment for their own autoclave. Thirty- 
laboratories sterilize water in bulk and add 
t quantities either to graduated bottles or 
means of a sterile graduate. Twenty-six 
rt that they check up the accuracy of the 
surement after sterilization in the autoclave. 
rty add accurately measured quantities of 
ter to bottles or flasks before sterilization. 
latter replies do not show whether allow- 
is made for evaporation. Fourteen do not 
ver. 
1 spite of the fact that cotton plugs are not 
irded as a satisfactory type of closure for 
tion bottles, 151 laboratories use cotton 
vs in their dilution bottles; 45 use glass 
ppered bottles; 7 rubber stoppers; 10 cork 
ppers; 19 (largely in California) foil or foil 


ns such as are used in covering the corks of 


bottles. Two laboratories use Crown cork 
| seals for both media bottles and dilution 


1 


ttles. Six use special systems which ordi- 
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narily consist in covering the primary closure 
with paper, cotton or cloth. Some apparently 
try to close the dilution bottles in such a way as 
to prevent loss by evaporation, thereby indicat- 
ing that bottles may be stored for some time 
before use. This is an undesirable practice. 
Paraffined cotton plugs, paraffined corks and 
similar airtight methods of closure are used. 
Sixteen do not answer. 

A preliminary study of the various types of 
dilution bottles in use indicates that a desirable 
bottle for this purpose is fitted with single hole 
No. 4 rubber stopper in which the hole is 
plugged by using a 3-4 inch glass rod as sug- 
gested by Dr. G. E. Bolling of Brockton, Mass. 
Glass stoppered bottles are also satisfactory 
where dilution water is sterilized in bulk and 
added to dilution bottles, the latter being 
sterilized in a hot air sterilizer. Definite 
recommendations in regard to dilution bottles 
will be made as soon as the studies now in 
progress are completed. 

One hundred and thirty-two laboratories use 
straight sided 1 c.c. pipettes with a single grad- 
uation mark, graduated to deliver 1. c.c. 
Twenty-eight use similar pipettes graduated to 
contain 1 c.c. 

Forty-five use straight sided 1 c.c. pipettes 
with two graduation marks. Thirty-one addi- 
tional laboratories use similar pipettes grad- 
uated in tenths. 

Eight use serological pipettes; 3 use 1.1 c.c. 
pipettes delivering 0.1 c.c. between two marks 
and 1 c.c. to tip; 4 use 2 c.c. pipettes; 2 use 
1 c.c. single mark bulb pipettes; 1 uses 1 c.c. 
Mohr pipettes; 1 uses Kolmer pipettes; 2 use 
10 c.c. pipettes, and 3 use straight tubes without 
tips of the New York City type to deliver 1 c.c. 
Eleven do not answer. 

One hundred and eighty-one laboratories have 
never tested the accuracy of the calibration of 
their pipettes. Thirty-five laboratories, 15 of 
them being in New York State, use recalibrated 
pipettes. Sixteen do not answer. 

In New York State, standardization of 1 c.c. 
bacteriological pipettes is mandatory where bac 
terial counts are used as a basis of payment to 
the producer, and recommended in laboratories 
doing public health work. Over 30,000 pipettes 
have been tested and 1 pipette in 8 has been re- 
jected. In cheaply made pipettes it has, at 
times, been necessary to reject as high as 50 per 
cent of the pipettes. Some have delivered as 
little as 0.5 c.c. and some as much as 1.5 c.c. 

Two hundred and thirty laboratories state 
that they shake their milk samples and 227 


oil 
4 
4 
‘ 
4 
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state that they shake their dilution bottles 
exactly as specified, although it is difficult to 
understand how all do this when so many use 
cotton plugs. One worker states that he gets 
the same effect as shaking by blowing air 
through the sample. One states that he does 
not shake cold cream samples as vigorously as 
specified as it incorporates air bubbles in the 
samples and so causes error of measurement. 
One worker empties quart and pint milk bottles 
into a sterile dipper and then back into the 
bottle twice. Sixteen do not answer. 

Sixty-two laboratories store agar in 10-15 c.c. 
amounts in test tubes. Eight store enough for 
several plates in large test tubes. One hundred 
and nineteen store agar in 50-250 c.c. containers, 
usually flasks. Fifty-eight store agar in still 
larger containers, usually flasks but occasionally 
in milk bottles. Seventeen do not answer. 

Only 50 out of 242 laboratories use porous 
top plates to reduce spreaders and in several 
cases out of the 50 only a few porous top plates 
are in use. The great majority (207) prefer to 
reduce spreaders by placing plates in the in- 
verted position in the incubator. 

Many laboratories do not observe the stand- 
ard requirement that the interval between the 
first dilution of the milk and the pouring of the 
agar be kept less than 15 minutes if possible 
and less than 20 minutes in all cases. One hun- 
dred and seventy-nine report that they keep this 
interval less than 20 minutes. Thirty-eight 
admit a longer interval than this. Twenty- 
three do not answer. 

In 133 cases, the number of samples handled 
in one group is less than 15. In 49 cases, the 
number of samples varies from 15 to 25 and in 
27 cases the number of samples handled in a 
group may exceed 25, as many as 70 samples 
being diluted in some cases before the agar ts 


poured 


EXAMINING SAMPLES 

Ninety-four laboratories report that they 
count all recognizable colonies and would use a 
microscope if necessary to determine the differ- 
ence between colonies and other objects. One 
hundred and fourteen are content with the use 
of a hand lens, 6 with the naked eye. Eleven 
laboratories, 7 of them public health control 
laboratories, report that they do not count very 
tiny colonies where they have reason to think 
they are thermophiles. 

There are 25 public health laboratories that 
confine their attention to the examination of 


samples of milk as delivered. Thirty-nine pub- 


or Pustic HEALTH 


lic health laboratories make no attempt to con- 
trol the quality of milk before pasteurization. 

The laboratories maintained by milk dealers 
examine all types of samples and all examine 
samples of farmers’ milk before pasteurization 

One hundred and thirty-one laboratories us¢ 
some expression such as “ official plate count” 
to avoid giving the idea that counts are counts 
of “bacteria per c.c.” Ninety-eight still us. 
the expression “ bacteria per c.c.” 

Twenty-two label plates by some special sys- 
tem devised to avoid mathematical errors, 5 
do not enter the ciphers, 3 record actual counts 
of each plate and 1 states that it avoids copy- 
ing records, 2 write the counts on the plates as 
made, and 18 report that they occasionally hav 
the plates counted by a second worker. 

One hundred and sixty-two laboratories 
not publish bacterial counts. Sixty publish 
such records, sometimes against the wish of the 
laboratory worker. In only 14 cases is it 
stated that these published records represent an 
average of 2 or more counts. Eight use a scor 
ing system that accomplishes the same result as 
averaging. Fifteen state that they publish ex 
planations of the significance of the counts 
Twenty-three frankly and sometimes belliger- 
ently state that they make no attempt to avoid 
giving false impressions, their attitude being t 
let the innocent suffer with the guilty. A num 
ber of laboratories state that they have discon 
tinued publishing exact counts as they found it 
impossible to avoid doing more injury than good 

Sixty-nine laboratories do not grade milk o1 
the bacteria count or do not answer the question 
in regard to the number of samples examined 
before a given milk supply is graded. Twelve 
examine at least 2 samples, 21 examine at least 
3 samples, 17 examine at least 4 samples and 
104 examine a larger series of samples befor 
determining the grade of any given supply. 

One hundred and sixty-seven laboratories ar 
satisfied with the expression “ Official Plat 
Count” as a short way of saying “A count of 

colonies per c.c. as obtained by Standard 
Methods.” Forty-eight do answet 
Twenty-seven suggest changes as_ follows 
3 “ Bacteria per c.c.,” 3 “ Standard plate count,” 
“Universal plate count,” “ Official plate colon) 
count,” “Official method, plate count,” “Ac 
cepted count,” “ Plain agar plate count,” “ Off 
cial agar plate count,” “Colony count,” “Agat 
plate colony count,” “Average official plate 
count,” “Laboratory count,” “ Official agar 
count,” “ Official bacteria count,” “ Colonies 
per c.c.,” “Official plate estimate,” “ Official 


1d 


content,” “Official colony count,” 
unt as determined by the Standard 
of the A.P.H.A.,” “ Bacterial count,” 
unt.” “ Plate count indicates at least 
teria per c.c.” One thinks the term 
plate count” is meaningless when used 
itions. 
tatistics gathered, showing the amount 
tical work now being done, were incom- 
ut they have proven so valuable that it is 
to confirm their accuracy and publish 
nary later. The surprising thing is to 
at the public health laboratories have 
completely outstripped by the dairy in- 
in the volume of work done. Individual 
mpanies are organizing their work so as 
lle enormous numbers of samples in an 
manner, with checks and rechecks on 
uracy of results that are not ordinarily 
ken in public health laboratories. In the 
several individual milk companies, the 
1f work done approaches that of all of 
blic health laboratories of the United 
The future promises a rapid develop- 


t of laboratory work in this industrial field, 


pment which may be welcomed by con- 
hcials as indicating the maintenance by 


lustry of high standards for our dairy 


teen public health laboratories and 32 lab- 


s maintained by milk dealers make use 


rect microscopic examination in a routine 


Fifteen laboratories use it occasionally or 


rimentally. 


e milk dealers’ laboratories are making 
the Frost Little plate technic in a routine 
lwenty-eight laboratories have tried it 
mentally. 


neteen public health laboratories and 26 


lealers’ laboratories use the reductase test 
utine way. Fifty laboratories use it occa- 
ly or have tried it experimentally. 


parently the majority of the public health 


laboratories depend on counts made in 
utine way even when actions are taken 
may be questioned in the courts. No ex- 


nced chemical laboratory would depend on 


chemical methods if important actions 
led on the accuracy of the results. Why 
public health workers expect special 
in court? Why should we not take 
precautions to make sure that analytical 


Its are accurate, when the actions taken as 
sult of this work may cause large financial 


reputable business men? 
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One hundred and fifty-six laboratories make 
sediment tests, 67 do not. Nineteen did not 


answer. 


TYPE OF SEDIMENT TESTER USED 

The Lorenz Model (Wisconsin), sediment 
tester is the most popular for making individ 
ual sediment tests on bottled milk. 

The Lorenz Model (Wisconsin) or some 
form of battery tester such as Peerless 
(Wisner), Dairymen’s Mfg. Co., and the like, 
are most frequently used at milk plants. 

The larger part of the sediment testing ts 
done on farmers’ milk as delivered at milk re 
ceiving stations and many milk companies do 
testing of this type. Many city laboratories 
prepare sediment discs of bottled milk. 

One hundred and fourteen laboratories make 
sediment tests of pint samples only. Forty-two 
make tests of either pints or quarts as collected 
Eleven make tests of quart samples only 
Three make sediment tests on half pint samples 
Seventy-two do not answer. 


METHOD OF DETECTING BACTERIA 

A number of workers request that detailed 
directions be given for detecting the tubercle, 
the typhoid and the diphtheria bacilli and 
pathogenic streptococci in milk without, how 
ever, indicating what technic they regard as 
most suitable for these purposes. Many 
cautioned that they did not think it advisable to 
include any technic of this sort unless it was 
well tried and known to be reliable. Fourteen 
report that they are opposed to putting direc 
of whom are amateurs in the field of pathogenic 
bacteriology. 

Eighteen control laboratories and 7 milk 
dealers’ laboratories are making use of the 
Stewart-Slack technic in a routine way and 
naturally wish that detailed directions for this 
technic should be included. 

Under the stimulus of this leading question, 
88 workers request that some test be included 
for detecting heated vs. unheated milk, but only 
10 of these indicate which test they wish in 
cluded, while 32 are distinctly opposed to includ 
ing any of these tests chiefly on the ground that 
none of them is sufficiently useful or reliable 
Seven ask for the Storch (peroxidase) test, 
which, however, does not give a reaction until 
milk has been heated to approximately 176° F 
(80° C.). Only 3 ask for the inclusion of the 
Frost staining technic, the only technic which 
is known to the referee which claims to detect 


‘ 
f 
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the difference between milk heated to 142° to 
145° F. for 30 minutes and unheated milk. 
However, 3 workers report having had little 
success with this technic. 

Eleven ask for the B. coli test. Four ask for 
some test for reconstructed milk. Two ask for 
Weinzirl’s B. sporogenes test. Two ask for 
the Cooledge pH test. Two ask for the Baker- 
VanSlyke brom-cresol-purple test. Among 
miscellaneous requests are a number for chemi- 
cal or physical methods, not properly included 
in a bacteriological report. To offset these re- 
quests, 32 are opposed to including any addi- 
tional methods in the report. 

This question asking for changes that would 
improve the report brought many suggestions, 
no two of which were alike. Many of them 
are useful and will be or have been acted upon. 

One hundred and nine state or provincial, 
county, hospital or municipal laboratories em- 
ploy 253 workers in milk examinations. Four 
private laboratories employ 11 workers, 43 milk 
dealers’ laboratories employ 167 workers. The 
85 laboratories that did not answer this question 
must employ at least 150 workers, making a 
total of at least 581 workers in the 241 labora- 
tories in the United States, Canada (18) and 
England (1) who replied to this questionnaire. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The result of this questionnaire has 
been to show that while there is no gen- 
eral demand for radical changes in the 
present report, there are many details of 
the agar plating technic which are not 
satisfactorily standardized and many dif- 
ferences in practice due to differences in 
opinion regarding the best procedure to 
follow. 

It is recommended that greater em- 
phasis be placed on the necessity for stir- 
ring cans of milk thoroughly before tak- 
ing samples from them with a thief. It is 
well known that the bacteria rise with the 
cream so that the top milk contains more 
of them than does the skim milk. 

Perhaps the most important need is for 
a better standardization of the compo- 
sition and reaction of the nutrient 
medium. To meet this need, it is recom- 
mended that there be a closer standardi- 
zation of the peptone and meat extract in 


the fifth edition of the Milk Report. By 
using standardized products with con- 
stant pH values, the adjustment of re- 
action should become merely the routine 
addition of the definite amount of normal 
NaOH per liter needed to bring the final 
product to the reaction desired. Assur- 
ance has also been given that the ma- 
terials from which these products are 
made will not be changed without notifi- 
cation. It is also recommended that de- 
hydrated media be specificall) 
approved where laboratories wish to 
use it. 

It is believed that greater uniformity of 
technic will be brought about by a stand- 
ardization of 1 c.c. pipettes, and dilution 
bottles and the recommendation of satis- 
factory types of closure for sample and 
dilution bottles. It is not believed wis 
at the present time, to introduce an) 
changes in the standard agar plate techni 
that would tend to produce either a gen 
eral increase or decrease in the counts 
obtained. 

Inasmuch as several laboratories con 
tinue the routine examination of centri- 
fuged milk sediments, it is desirable 
reprint the directions for the Stewart 
Slack technic as given in the first editio 
of the Milk Report, now out of print. 

It is recommended that the practice ot 
labeling certain methods as “ Official ” 
and others as “ Provisional” be discon 
tinued in the fifth edition. The standard 
agar plate technic is used practically um 
versally by public health control labora- 
tories as a means of making bacterial 
counts of milk as delivered to the con- 
sumer and has proved its value in this 
field. The other technics given have their 
use and purpose which are sufficiently in 
dicated in the text. 
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Nore—Suggestions or criticisms of the bacteriolog 
methods will be gladly welcomed at any time, either | 
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mittee, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill, or ! 
R. S. Breed, Referee, Lock Box 299, Geneva, N. ' 
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N INE YEARS ago our country en-_ interpreted means that the war killed one 
A tered a great war. These were out of every 32 men who entered the 
days. Liberty Loan drives per- army. This figure of course does not 
| the air. Bands and uniformed men include those who have died since 1919 
llome Guards marched before us from injuries contracted during the war, 
tinuously. Crowded transports stole neither does it include those still alive who 
home harbors under the cover of are hopelessly disabled—the crippled, the 

Then came ceremonious welcom- blind, and the mentally unstrung. 


for the victorious troops that 
hed up the avenue. 


CAUSES OF DEATH 4 


\fter a lapse of time the War Depart- An interesting thing to be observed 
t has given us a sequel to the colorful about war is that all the deaths do not 

rama of 1917, a voluminous record occur on the battlefield. Among the 


he fate of the men who served in the American Army forces in the World 
war. It is a balance sheet of the War the actual number killed in action 

cost of war. But it comes off the or wounded in action who died later was 

s silently. No waving flags, no news- less than half of the total deaths, or i 

er headlines herald its appearance. 50,385. There were 5,591 deaths from 
to those who browse among the non-battle injuries and 58,119 from dis 
ressional Library stacks or are in ease. In other words, merely getting 
h of statistics is the story of the ready for battle is no harmless occupa- 4 
of our fighting men told. What a tion. The assembling together of several 

trast to the days of 1917 and 1918 million men is in itself a hazardous 
two-inch black type shrieked their undertaking. 

very! Let us look further into that list of 


the time that has elapsed we may 58,119 deaths from disease. The largest . 
e lost track of the number of men. single cause of death was influenza 
d in the army of the United States. 24,664, the pneumonias 19,167, tuber- 
m the most accurate accounting dur- culosis 2,766, measles 2,370, epidemic 
the period from April, 1917, to De- cerebrospinal meningitis 1,836. These 
her, 1919, inclusive, our forces totaled five causes alone account for more than r 
73,133. The size of the army rose 8&7 per cent of the disease total, which is 
m 236,430 in April, 1917, to its maxi- greater than the total battle deaths. 
m strength of 3,567,756 in October, The high mortality credited to measles 
Is is the result of the method of classifying 


uring the period of 27 months causes of death. A death is charged ofh 


+095 men gave up their lives, which cially to a single cause. If a fatal case 
: first entered the hospital with measles, 

ts taken from the Medical Department of the ‘ 
irmy in the World War. Vol. XV. Statistics, the death was so credited, even though 
Medical and Casualty Statistics. War Depart measles was merely a contributor to the 


Washington: Government Printing Office, ‘ 
Price, $3.00. pneumonia which followed. The soldier 
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who has never had measles when a child 
is a potential handicap to an army. In 
fact he is from one standpoint about a 
Class B or C man. Vaughan and Palmer! 
have pointed out that with soldiers 
“measles not only predisposes to pneu- 
monia, it predisposes to fatal pneumonia.” 
They state: 

“Of every 1,000 men with measles, 
44 had pneumonia and 19 died. Of every 
1,000 men without measles 17 had pneu- 
moma and two died. A person who has 
recently had measles is ten times more 
likely to die trom pneumonia than is the 
person who has not recently had measles.” 


The measles history of a recruit then 
becomes a very important matter. It is 


of far greater consequence than we had 
ordinarily supposed. 

Among the forces at home and abroad 
there was an accounting with influenza. 
Influenza and pneumonia exacted a tre- 
mendous toll, 38 per cent of the total 
mortality. Influenza is a disease about 
whose etiology there is much to be 
learned. Its serious and unflagging study 
at every opportunity is clearly indicated 
by these figures. 

There are some items in the disease 
mortality list which reflect great credit on 
the American people and their army 
representatives. This is indicated by the 
following mortality figures: 

No. of 


deaths 


phoid and paratyphoid fevers 


Typhoid and paratyphoid head the list 
with 238 deaths. If typhoid had been as 
prevalent as it was in the Civil War 
there would have been about 63,000 
deaths. If it had been as prevalent as in 
the Spanish War there would have been 
31,000 deaths. 


TRIUMPH FOR PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 

Truly, this is a triumph for preventive 
medicine—vaccination and __ sanitation. 
One would scarcely urge bringing about 
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war for the sake of the educational ex. 
periences forthcoming, but the fact cannot 
be denied that public health lessons of 
tremendous value have been gained fron 
war. 

In this list are diseases which once 
ravished armies. Considered relativel 
they were an insignificant trifle in our 
recent army experience. Typhus fever 
introduced into Serbia by Austrian 
prisoners in 1915 spread to such ar 
extent as to be responsible for an esti- 
mated mortality of 150,000 in that year 
We had one death from typhus! 

Five deaths are charged to tetanus 
What a tribute to the value of tetanus 
antitoxin ! 


DISABLING ILLNESS 

In time of war or peace the soldier 
that counts is the man on his feet read 
for service. The War Department has 
published tables about the “ days lost” 
due to illness or injury. Obviously, it i 
to the advantage of the army to keep the 
number of days lost down to the mini 
mum. There were 86,946,648 days lost 
for disability in the period under dis- 
cussion. 

What is it that disables soldiers a: 
takes them from active duty? Battle ir 
juries were responsible for 17 millior 
days, non-battle injuries for nearly 7 
million days and the balance of near! 
63 million (62,681,428) was due t 
disease again. 

The greatest cause of incapacitatior 
was influenza, amounting to 10,676,172 
days. Next stands venereal disease which 
caused a loss of 6,804,818 days, or 40 per 
cent as many lost days as were due to al! 
the battle injuries. Other large time 
wasters were mumps totaling 4 millio: 
tuberculosis 4 million, pneumonia 3 mul 
lion, and bronchitis 3 million. Tonsilitis 
accounted for 1.7 million, hernia 1.8 mil- 
lion, and appendicitis 1.2 million. Inet 
dentally, diseases of the nervous system 
including neurasthenia, epilepsy, hysteria, 
shell shock, ete., were responsible for 1.7 
million days lost, and a group of diseases 
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the heading of mental alienation 
deficiency, dementia precox, 
was charged with 1.7 million. 
is collective mass of figures a loss 
31 days for acute or chronic alco- 
loes not seem unusually large. 


FACTS FOR THE LAYMAN 


ere is much of public health value 
civil population in this book. The 

is in a position now to protect itself 
to reduce disability among its troops 
imilar contest were to arise in the 
Widespread immunization against 
eria would cut down this disease 
caused a loss of 317,050 days, 
admissions to the hospital and 177 
hs in our army. It would seem not 
hle to cut the venereal loss. More 

ul physical examinations might be 
ted to reduce the handicap of the 
tal cases. And finally are there not 
ns to be drawn from the physical 
ilities of rejected men and men who 
their way into the service, facts 

h point to the need for more effective 
in the school, preschool, infant and 
tal fields of public health endeavor ? 
few of the salient 
tics recorded in this volume. Pro- 
one does not get lost among the 


ese are only a 
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tables and charts it is a profitable experi- 
ence to browse through this book and 
speculate. It is a library of human in- 
terest facts between two covers. 

The volume 
labors of many devoted persons, labors 
which are unsung, but labors which if 
undone would leave us pitifully in the 
dark when plans for national security are 
in the making. We owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the authors, the editorial board of 
army officers and their assistants, headed 
first by Col. Charles Lynch, M.C., and 
later by Lt. Col. Frank W. Weed, M.C., 
and especially to Lt. Col. A. G. Love, 
M.C., who was in immediate charge of 
the statistical compilation. The public 
would appreciate their efforts if it only 
knew the inestimable value of these facts. 
From Emerson we get an appreciation of 
such a work, “ The reward of a thing 
well done is to have done it.” 

It is hoped that the War Department 
will follow up this technical expression of 
casualty statistics by publishing a con- 


represents the clerical 


densed, plainly worded story of the war 
results, for the perusal of the general 
public. 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


Expressions of opinion and statements of supposed facts are published on authority of the writer under whose 
name they appear, and are not to be regarded as expressing the views of the American Public Health 
Association, unless such statements or opinions have been adopted by vote of the Association. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 


Mazyck P. Ravenet, Chairman Homer N. Carver, Managing Editor 

C. C. Youne, Louis I. Dusuin, Pu.D., E. R. Haynurst, M.D., Merrit E. Cuampion, M.D, 

Ase. Worman,C.E., Louis I. Harris, M.D., Arrnur Toma.in, James A. Tosey, LL.B, 
Evart G. Rourzann, C.-E. A. Winstow, Dr.P.H., Water S. Frispie 


CENSUS OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 
N KEEPING with its earliest tradition—to ascertain the number of public 
health nurses in the United States and where they are employed—the National 
Organization for Public Health Nursing has taken a census. This census oi 
January 1, 1924, includes nurses engaged in all phases of public health nursing 
except hospital social service, dispensary and industrial nursing: The findings 
were published in the May, 1926, issue of the Public Health Nurse. 

This census contains a great fund of information for those interested in public 
health nursing. Summary tables have been made for the United States and indi- 
vidual states showing the number and kinds of agencies administering public healt! 
nursing, and the number of nurses employed by these agencies. Tables have also 
been prepared by states listing all cities of 10,000 or more population which had a 
nursing service, and giving for each the type of agency administering the service 
and the number of nurses employed. Still another group of tables shows the kind of 
nursing service given by the agencies doing public health nursing throughout the 
United States and how these agencies are supported. 

It is only possible to mention a few of the interesting facts brought out. Al! 
told there were 3,269 agencies in the United States doing public health nursing 
and 11,171 public health nurses. Fifty-one per cent of these agencies were under 
official administration and employed 57 per cent of all the nurses. Forty-eight pe: 
cent of them were under non-official administration and employed 43 per cent o/ 
the nurses. This does not mean that all the agencies under either official or non 
official administration were supported entirely by either public or private funds. 
for of the agencies giving information as to the source of their support, 47 per cent 
were supported entirely by public funds; 25 per cent entirely by private funds, an 
28 per cent by both public and private funds. 

There is still a wide field untouched by public health nursing. The censu 
shows that 59 per cent of the total number of counties in the United States wer 
without any public health nursing service. Of the remaining 41 per cent of the 
counties a relatively small number of them had nursing services available to the 
entire county. Public health nursing was largely confined to the towns and cities, 
for 74 per cent of the public health nurses in the United States were working in 
cities of 10,000 or more population. 

When we know that of 3,032 agencies doing public health nursing January |, 
1924, 78 per cent employed their first public health nurse in 1914 or later, and that 
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may be said to have been the first year for any of the agencies employing a 
ite nurse for public health nursing, we realize how recently public health 
ng has developed. 
his stock taking of public health nursing in the United States shows what has 
ne and also what there is still to do to make public health nursing available 
vho want and need it. 


THE TUBERCULIN TEST’ 
\NYTHING WHICH tends to cast doubt upon the accuracy of the tuberculin 
A test in cattle gives comfort to those who oppose regulations which have been 
ted for the protection of the public in many states of the Union. Long series 
sts in practically every part of the world have shown an astonishing degree of 
iracy. It is true that from time to time lesions of tuberculosis cannot be found 
lividual animals which give reactions. At other times prolonged search will 
vy a small lesion which would escape ordinary observation, but which is enough 
ive a well marked febrile reaction. 

In the fall of 1925 a paper was published showing that of 51,679 animals 
in two counties in Wisconsin, 123 or 0.237 per cent of the total number 
not show lesions on post-mortem examination. As expressed in the article, 
roximately 24 per cent of the reacting animals failed to show lesions. From 
standpoint, this is an entirely fair way of stating the matter, but it gives a 
leading impression of the accuracy of tuberculin tests, which should be calcu- 
| on the total number of animals tested and not on those only which reacted. 
For the first half of 1925 tests on 3,842,902 cattle were reported to the 
eral Tuberculosis Eradication Division of which 2.852 per cent reacted. During 
uur-year period, 1920-1924, 8.5 per cent of reacting cattle reported to the 
ion failed to show lesions. Using these figures for 1925, the proportion of 
tions would be 0.242 per cent, or approximately one animal in every 412 tested, 
sree of accuracy which is seldom exceeded in any biological test. It must be 
mbered that while these animals are reported as having shown no lesions, and 
ist admit that many of them were free from tuberculosis, the only thing we 
say with certainty is that the ordinary examinations did not show lesions, but 
ointed out above, prolonged search will sometimes reveal a small lesion in 
animals. Tissues from several thousand cattle which reacted to tuberculin 
lid not show lesions on the ordinary post-mortem, when examined by the 
hological Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry revealed the presence of 
ercle bacilli. They were incipient or undeveloped cases. Taking these figures 
njunction with others furnished by the bureau, it is shown that the tuberculin 

is better than 99.75 per,cent reliable. 
While no-lesion reacting animals are used as arguments against the test, a 
iter danger is the tuberculous animal which does not give a reaction. In one 
a very small percentage of safe animals is destroyed, while in the latter a 
erous spreader of disease may escape detection. It is possible and even 
ible that tuberculin is not 99.75 per cent accurate, considering all cases, and 
not generally claimed to be so perfect, but it remains the best method of 
ting tuberculosis which we have, and the only thing which reveals early and 
htly developed cases. It is the only way in which an infected herd can be 
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rendered clean, and the only sure test we have of the freedom of our milch cattle 
from tuberculosis. 

ach year shows better results and a smaller number of no-lesion reacting 
cattle. Those who use tuberculin most constantly and in the largest number of 
cases are those who are most ready to attest to its accuracy. Such a valuable 
agent should be understood, both as to its failures and its successes. 


1. J. Am. Vet. Med. Assn., Apr., 1926, p. 57. 


EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS ' 


PTS HE SITUATION in regard to the teaching of evolution in the United States 

is exceedingly grave. At first sight it seems such a joke that the average 
person finds it hard to take the matter seriously; yet there can be no doubt that 
the anti-evolutionists are in deadly earnest and that they have the confidence 
always engendered by ignorance. Mississippi has recently passed a law forbidding 
the teaching of evolution in state supported institutions, and there is no doubt 
that the movement will extend to other states in some of which such attempts 
have already been made. 

The situation in Tennessee is reported to be most serious. Judge John R. 
Neal, formerly a member of the faculty of the University of Tennessee, who 
was one of the lawyers for the defense in the Scopes case, has recently given a 
picture which is indeed depressing. The text-book commission of the state, headed 
by the Governor, has either selected new and inferior books of science, or else 
has deleted from those in use all reference to evolution. Teachers have been 
informed that unless they use these inferior books, they will be dismissed or 
prosecuted. The science teacher cannot even answer questions honestly asked by 
students without fear of coming into contact with the law, and even private con- 
versations must be guarded. Some of the boards of education and superintendents 
of public instruction have openly stated that no science teachers will be employed 
or retained who do not satisfy them that not only will they not teach evolution, 
but that they do not believe in it. 

The University of Tennessee broods in silence. The president and other 
authorities refuse to answer questions, realizing the danger involved. If they 
express their beliefs, they are open to dismissal and criminal prosecution; if they 
express approval of the law, they open themselves to contempt and ridicule. The 
only hopeful sign in the situation is that discontent seems to be growing in the 
student body. Those who look forward to further study in eastern and northern 
universities are becoming apprehensive lest their credits in science will not be 
accepted. The science teachers of the state are in a most embarrassing and 
distressing situation, and the only hope of relief is that the Supreme Court will 
declare the law unconstitutional. 

It avails nothing to point to our southern states with scorn. Fundamentalists 
abound everywhere. The Herald of Christ’s Kingdom, issued in Brooklyn, New 
York, has published material of the worst type, and even when its untrue quota- 
tions and errors were pointed out, the editor refused to make corrections. In that 
unusual book Science and the Modern World, Whitehead expresses his belief 
that there is practically no question before us at the present time the answer to 
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ich will affect history more than this, and that answer must be given by the 
sent generation. The movement is unquestionably a blow at the foundation of 
civilization, since it affects freedom of thought, freedom of investigation, and 
edom of expression, 


\ 


Science, Apr. 9, 1926, pp. 383 and XII. 


ATHLETICS AND LONGEVITY 

N¢ NOTE with much interest that the Presidents’ Committee of Fifty on 
\ College Hygiene in conjunction with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
iny has undertaken to make a study of the influence of college athletics upon the 
fe expectation of students who participate in them. Football, rowing, track, 
aseball, la crosse, cross-country, and hockey are the sports which will be covered. 

number of our leading universities are assisting in the inquiry, which will be 
mited mainly to that period during which these institutions have had organized 
epartments of athletics and good records. 

There have been considerable differences of opinion as to the effects of 
ithletics. Many of our educational institutions put athletics under the head of 
hysical education, which is really taught to a greater or lesser extent, although 

must be confessed that in the average institution the director seems to be more 
mcerned in the winning of intercollegiate games than in building up the general 
ihysique of the body of the students in the institution. There is an enormous 
juantity of bunk put out concerning the development of leadership by athletics, 
ind when it is remembered that a very small minority of the students in any 
stitution take part in the major activities, the limitations of this development 
ire manifest. In the old days—and this is still true to a certain extent—even those 
participating in major athletics were merely cogs in the wheel and were not allowed 
to use their own judgment, but were directed from the side lines, and it is not 
so long ago that volumes of profanity and abuse poured forth from the coaches, 
making one wonder how any self-respecting man could persist in his training 
under such treatment. 

There is no question that dilatation of the heart occurs in a considerable 
number of cases following overexertion. Without pretending to absolute statistical 
exactness, rowing seems to have been the activity which produces the most serious 
effects, and it has been a common thing for oarsmen to collapse after a four-mile 
race. The life of many athletes consists of periods of strict training with periods 

too complete relaxation, and coaches are often not good examples to the men 
inder them. Smoking is prohibited in practically all branches of athletics in this 
ountry, yet it has been common to see directors and coaches smoking in spite of 
heir instructions to their students. 

Most of the conditions mentioned may affect the athlete temporarily or 
ermanently, and it is to determine such matters that the study is being inaugurated. 
it will be carried out under Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Statistician of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, and Dr. Thomas A, Storey, Executive Secretary of the 
residents’ Committee of Fifty, names which guarantee a careful study and 
reliable results. In view of the comparatively colossal importance which college 
thletics have assumed during the last few years—caricatured in “ The Freshman ”’ 

“a large stadium with a small college attached ’’—the study is particularly 
timely and of more than usual interest. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM BOOG LEISHMAN 


HE untimely death of Lieut.-General Sir William Leishman on June 2, 

1926, deserves more than passing notice. He was born in 1865 in Glasgow, 
son of the distinguished Professor of Obstetrics and Midwifery at Glasgow 
University. He entered the army the year following his graduation and until 1890 
served on home stations. He was then sent to India where he probably acquired 
his interest in tropical diseases, in the study of which he became so distinguished. 
In 1899 he was made Assistant Professor of Pathology in the Army Medical 
School at Netley under Sir Almroth Wright, and succeeded him in 1903, when 
the school was transferred to London. He assisted Wright in the early work on 
antityphoid vaccine, and is credited with having made brilliant advances in the 
perfection of this product. He invented the method of testing the phagocytic power 
in vitro and developed the well-known stain for leucocytes. While he was not the 
first to recognize the protozoa which carry his name, he was the first to suspect the 
true significance of his observation, and Sir Ronald Ross suggested that this group 
of organisms should bear his name, which gives us the term Leishmaniasis, applied 
to the group of diseases associated with the presence of this genus of protozoa. He 
made difficult, if not entirely successful, experiments on the developmental cycle 
of the spirochaete of relapsing fever. Many other researches less known were 
carried out by him. 

He was a member of innumerable societies and committees for the govern- 
ment as well as for scientific societies. At the outbreak of the World War he was 
assigned as Expert in Tropical Diseases on the Army Medical Advisory Board, and 
soon after the duties of Adviser in Pathology were added. At the time of his death 
he was Director-General of the Army Medical Service. He was a prolific writer 
on tropical diseases and preventive medicine, contributing to well-known journals. 

It is somewhat curious that his death was practically coincident with that of 
Sir Stewart Stockman, the chief Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and both have occurred coincidently with the outbreak of foot-and-mouth diseas« 
in the British Islands, which is causing such great losses and so much concern in 
that country. While noted for other lines of work, Sir Stewart Stockman’s name 
is particularly connected with the study and eradication of foot-and-mouth disease. 
At the time of his death he was a member of the recently appointed Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Research Committee, of which Sir William Leishman was the 
Chairman. Serious as the deaths of these two men have been to the science of 
preventive medicine, they come as a crushing blow at this time, when their services 
are so seriously needed. While England is particularly hard hit, the scientific 
world in general recognizes the great loss which it has sustained. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Avsricut Arr Gattery, Burrato, N. Y. 


ANNUAL MEETING INFORMATION 


Rattroap Rates sented at the railroad ticket office upon purchase 
mbers of the Association who present an _ of ticket. Identification certificates will be sent 
fication certificate will be allowed the to all members of the Association about 
| railroad rate of one and one-half times September 1. If you do not receive yours by 

ne way fare to Buffalo. This arrange- September 15, kindly inform the Executive 
has been made as in previous years with Secretary, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
ads on the identification certificate plan City, enclosing a self-addressed envelope, and 
ll tickets costing over $1.00. Tickets will the certificate will be mailed to you promptly. 
ld from the starting point October 7-13 The special summer tourist rates offered by 
sive. Return tickets must be used in order the railroads are available if purchased and 
reach the starting point not later than used traveling eastward by September 18. 
er 20. Railroad rates from several geo- Round trip summer tourist rates from Los 
ical centers to Buffalo are given. Angeles, Portland, Seattle and San Francisco 
one identification certificate issued to to Buffalo will be $124.92; and from Salt Lake 
mber will be required for his or her City to Niagara Falls $104.65 by standard lines, 
Identification certificates must be pre- and $102.90 by differential lines. 
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Railroad fares from various centers to Buf- 
falo are included below. Pullman rates include 
surcharges. 


Regular Special 
Rate ate 
One Round 
way trip 
Atlanta, Ga : 33.01 49.52 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 14.27 21.41 
Cleveland, ©. ... 6.56 
Chicago, Il. 18.81 
Cincinnati, O. 15.71 
Denver, Colo. 56.09 
Detroit, Mich. 9.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. ..... 16.79 
lacksonville, Fila., 
Washington 44.12 
Kansas City, 
Chicago 35.35 
Los Angeles, Cal. ...... 65 
Louisville, Ky .02 
Memphis, Tenn ee 33.33 
Minneapolis, Minn. .... 33.47 
Nashville, Tenn. 74 
New Orleans, La 
New Yorki L.V. & 


S 
S 


Pittsburgh, Pa 

Portland, Ore 

Salt Lake City, U 

San Francisco, C: 

Seattle, Wash 

St. I ours, 

Torento, Can. . 3.67 
Washington, D. C. . 15.71 23.57 


SES 


Vacipation or Rati oap Tickets 
Railroad tickets will be \«\idated in Buffalo 
at the ticket office of the railroad over which. 
you traveled any day bet . your arrival 
and the final return limit ¢-tc. 


Horets 
For the information and convenience of dele- 
gates planning to attend the Annual Meeting at 
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Buffalo, October 11-14, rates of the Buffale 
hotels are given. The location of the hotels js 
indicated on the map of the City of Buffak 
printed on page 830. Hotel Statler will 
be Headquarters of the Annual Meeting 
Buffalo is fortunate in having several up-to-date 
hotels. For those desiring to leave the turmoil 
of the business section there are pleasant hotels 
located in the residential sections conveniently 
accessible and offering medium priced rooms 

Select the hotel you prefer and make your 
reservation early—at least six weeks in advance 
of the Annual Meeting. Reservations should 
be made directly with the hotel management 
A hotel reservation blank is attached. 


Burrato Horets 


Single room Double room 

Hotels with bath with bath 

ARLINGTON $2.00 and up $3.50 and up 
Exchange and Wells 

Broeze. $3. $5.00 and uy 
Seneca and Wells 

BuFrFraLo $2.50 andup $4.50 and wy 
Swan and Washington 

CHELTENHAM $2.00 and up $4.00 and uy 
234 Franklin St. 

Forp $3.00 and uy 
Delaware Ave. 

GRAYSTONE $2.50 and up $3.50 and ur 
Johnson Park 

LAFAYETTE $3.00 andup $4.50 and 
Lafayette Square 

LENOX $3.00 and up $4.00 and uy 
North Cor. Delaware 

McLeop’s $2.00 and up $3.50 and uy 
Exchange and Wells 

STATLER $4.00 and up $5.50 and 
Niagara Square 

TouRAINne $3.00 and up $4.50 and uy 
Delaware Ave. 

STUYVESANT $2.50 and up $4.00 and w 
Elmwood at North 

Men's Hore, All rooms $1.00. 


(Cut off on this line) 
HOTEL RESERVATION ‘BLANK 


Please reserve for me 


for the A. P. H. A. Meeting. (Cross |X] is placed after my preference.) 


I expect to arrive Oct. 
you at least 24 hours in advance. 

Please acknowledge this reservation. 
Name 


Street Address 


If this blank is addressed to the Hotel Statler, please check one of the following: 
If accommodations are unavailable, please make reservation for me at one 


2. If accommodations are unavailable, please advise me. 


Lower Upper 
berth berth 
th) 7 
4.50 
4 
3.75 
5.63 
4.50 
15.75 
16.51 
3.00 
5.63 
13.13 
10.13 8.10 
29.26 23 40 
7.50 00 
10.13 10 
9.38 Su 
13.50 
D.L&W 14.29 1.44 3.75 
Omal Nel 16.74 55.11 10.13 
} lely) P 14.98 47 775 
29.26 
21.01 
29 26 
29.26 
7 50 
oo 
4.50 
(Name of Hotel) 
Maximum rate per day for room $ Minimum rate per day for room $...... 
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Key to Map on Page 830 


HOTELS 17 —Cheltenham 11— Lackawanna 
f 21— McLeod 12—Lehigh Valley 
tte 22—Men's (Y.M.C.A.) 23—International Terminal Ry. (High 
Speed to Niagara Falls) 
ystone DOCKS 
13—Detroit Boat BUILDINGS 
x 14—Cleveland Boat 15—-Electric 
18—City and County Hall 
RAILROAD STATIONS 19—Post Office 
9—New York Central 20—Broadway Auditorium 
esant 10—Erie 24—Vendome Garage 


NOMINATIONS FOR GOVERNING COUNCIL 


nominating committee has reported the 


ving list of Fellows from which ten will 
elected at the Annual Meeting for the 
rning Council (see JourNaL, July, 1926, 


Dr. E. L. Bishop, 
State Department of Public Health, 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
American Child Health Association, 
) Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Dr. Charles F. Dalton, 
139 South Willard Street, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


Miss Alta Dines, 
A.L.C.P., 105 East 22d Street, 
New York City 


Dr. J. J. Durrett, 
Health Department, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


Dr. Haven Emerson, 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, 
Cornell University, 


Ithaca, New York 


Dr. John A, Ferrell, 
International Health Board, 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City 


Dr. A. W. Freeman, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


George W. Fuller, 
170 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Dr. W. S. Leathers, 
Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Dr. E. V. McCollum, 
Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dr. Allen J. McLaughlin, 
U. S. Marine Hospital No. 18, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Dr. John Emerson Monger, 
State Health Department, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dr. William H. Park, 
315 West 76th Street, 
New York City. 


Dr. H. L. Rockwood, 
City Health Department, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Dr. William Royal Stokes, 
City Health Department, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dr. Henry F. Vaughan, 
City Health Department, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Dr. Wade Wright, 
Metropolitan Lite Insurance Company, 


New York City 


The committee will add to this list the name 
of any Fellow upon the petition of twenty 
Fellows, provided such petition is received by 
September 20. 
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Sewage Purification and Disposal—Ay G. 
Bertram Kershaw. (2d ed.) Cambridge 
Public Health Series. London: Macmillan 
Distributors, 1925. 364 pp. Price, $6.00. 


The author, who has been engineer to the 
Sewage Disposal Commission of England for 
16 years, has had ample opportunity to investi- 
gate sewage treatment processes. This second 
edition is ably prepared and represents a dis- 
tinct contribution to the fund of knowledge on 
this subject. The book is particularly valuable 
to engineers in this country because it is well 
confined to the English practice and gives but 
little space to American methods which are 
well covered in other texts. 

The second chapter is devoted to the discus- 
sion of methods of sewage disposal at the indi- 
vidual home and in the small village. The com- 
position and strength of sewages are also 
touched upon. Following this, a short descrip- 
tion of the sewerage system, with such collateral 
topics as flow velocity and variation, rainfall 
and runoff, and storm overflows is given. 

In treating the subject on removing suspended 
matter, the author very briefly touches upon 
screens and in more detail describes tanks. He 
considers tank treatment under three headings : 
(1) Settling or sedimentation, (2) chemical 
precipitation, (3) septic. Descriptions of the 
Travis, Dortmund and Field-Rouse Patent 
tanks are given, but the details of design and 
operation are not. sufficiently clear. The 
Kremer clarification process is, in the author’s 
words, “a sewage clarifying tank, which brings 
about, through a particular deflection of the 
current, a mechanical separation of the sus- 
pended solids, which are separated according 
to their specific gravities into two layers.” This 
section includes some excellent illustrations. 

Sludge disposal is discussed in a short chap- 
ter and although interesting to read, there is no 
indication that any radical departures from 
present American knowledge or practice are 
taking place in England. The fact that one- 
sixth of the book is devoted to the subject of 
land treatment of sewage, is significant of the 
extent this is carried on in the British Isles. 
The chapter on this subject is exceedingly in- 


teresting and is worthy of perusal by those con- 
templating the use of this method. 

Contact beds and percolating filters are ably 
and comprehensively discussed. The reviewer 
believes that the chapter entitled “ Steriliza- 
tion” might more properly be called “ Disinfec- 
tion.” A short description of trade waste treat- 
ment covers wastes from paper mills, fell- 
mongers yards, tanneries, breweries, dairies and 
others. 

In discussing the activated sludge process de- 
scriptions are given of the Withington Acti- 
vated Sludge Unit; the air blown process being 
installed for the Hale Urban District; the 
Sheffield bio-aeration process; the “ Simplex” 
surface aeration process and the Birmingham 
deodorizing and partial purification plant. This 
chapter is one of the best in the book. 

ARTHUR P. MILLER 


The Gist of Evolution—By Horatio Hackett 
Newman, Ph.D., Professor of Zoélogy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. New York: Macmillan, 
1926. 154 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The author was one of the scientific ex- 
perts who took part in the Scopes trial in 
Dayton, Tennessee, in the summer of 1925 
This led to the receipt of many letters 
propounding questions and asking for 
references, and resulted in the author's 
determination to write a short statement of 
the chief facts of evolution in more or less 
popular language adapted to the general read 
ing public. 

The book follows much the same plan as 
“ Evolution, Genetics, and Eugenics,” by the 
same author, already favorably reviewed in 
these columns. The author writes in the 
strong belief that there is no basic conflict 
between evolution and religion. He quotes 
with approval the statement by Dr. Keen: 
“The Bible is a textbook of religion, not a 
textbook of science Like our com- 
mon speech to-day, its language is popular, 
not technical.” He regards the conflict 
which is disturbing the country so severely 
as due to the extremists. The fundamen 
talists regard the Bible as the absolute word 
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much as though it were taken down 

from God by an expert stenographer. 
id that the member of the Tennessee 
ture who drafted the Anti-Evolution 
ieved, when he did so, that the Bible 
riginally written in English, and was 
sed to find out that it was a translation 
everal languages. 

consider that the author has achieved 
ect. The book is a clear statement 
it evolution is and what it is not. 
favor of evolution from 
rative embryology, blood 
ind geographic distribution are clearly 
following which heredity and variation 


evidences in 
anatomy, 


ily discussed. 

e need of such a book is evident. It is 
ss to blind ourselves to the fact that, 
Mr. Bryan’s death, the funda- 
lists are waging a war upon science, 
if successful will put us back intellec- 


te otf 


y into the dark ages. 

Ve commend this book to all who desire 
with its tremendous benefits 
inkind continue to advance. 


M. P. RAavENEL 


e science 


Christian Science An Examination of the 
jion of Health—By Sir William Barrett, 
S Completed by Rosa M. Barrett. 
York: Holt, 1926. 149 pp. Price, $1.75. 
s book was prepared to a great extent by 
ite Sir William Barrett in conjunction 
his sister who has completed and published 

ce his death. 
s stated in the preface, the design has been 
treat Christian Science in a fair and un- 
uliced way, avoiding the extreme condem- 
n given by some and the fulsome praise 
by others. This object has been fairly 
mplished, but the conclusions drawn do not 
with the testimony 
are given 


ir judgment accord 
iced. Parallel columns 
mby on the one hand, and Mrs. Eddy on the 
Mrs. Eddy’s multiple marriages and 

of her curious ideas are also brought out. 
ignorance of the English language, her 
ility to write it, and the editing done for 
by a Unitarian minister are all mentioned. 


from 


speaking of cures by faith-healing and 
the 
h should not deceive a child. 


estion, authors give a certain case 


It is interest- 


to note the words “ internal bleeding,” “ in- 


il growth,” etc. In other words, the 


ved cure was of something which was not 
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seen, though it is needless to say the usual 
statements are made about famous specialists 
who had diagnosed the case as incurable. 

It is stated that the facts concerning Mrs. 
Eddy’s life have been taken from her own writ- 
ings, from biographies published by the Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society, and “ partly 
from other, less friendly, sources.” There is 
evidence that this is but the 
given are largely to Mrs. Eddy’s own writings 
and the story of her life by Sybil Wilbur, other- 
wise Sibil Wilbur O’Brien, the 
time of her authorship a The 
Boston Herald, and this book was adopted ap- 


true, references 


who was at 


reporter for 


parently to offset the disclosures made in a 
very careful investigation by McClure’s maga- 
zine under the direction of Miss Milmine. 

The conclusions drawn by the authors seem 
to the reviewer to indicate that they have con- 
fused the religious side of Christian Science, 
with the carnal and physical side. They point 
out that Mrs. Eddy died a very wealthy woman, 
yet they give her credit for absolute sincerity 
and truthfulness, in spite of the fact that she 
says distinctly that 
Science in 1866, though long after that she gave 
credit to Quimby for many things claimed later 
for herself, and in spite of the further fact that 
they 


she discovered Christian 


recognize her as an “egoistic megalo- 
maniac.” 

The book is readable and is evidently sincere, 
but in view of the well known facts on the one 
hand and the authors’ conclusions on the other, 
we are forced to believe that at least one mis- 
sion of Christian Science is “to test, in the 
most impressive possible way, the elasticity of 
human credulity.” M. P. RAVENEL 
Public Health Law—Py James A. Tobey, 

V.S.. LL.B. Baltimore: Wiliams and Wi 

kins, 1926. 304 pp. Price, $4.50. 

The author that 
law for sanitarians and is intended as a pres- 


states this is a manual of 
entation of practical information not only for 
sanitarians but for others interested in the legal 
phases of public health. As a guide to health 
officers in the elementary principles of law and 
in the fundamental principles of public health 
law this book will serve a most useful purpose 
It is 
health partly because of the arrangement of its 


also valuable to those teaching public 


contents and the method of presentation. 
That the work is limited to fundamental prin- 
ciples is evidenced by the fact that exclusive of 


appendices and index there are only 239 pages 
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of text. This is somewhat disappointing since 
it was hoped that this volume which had been 
previously heralded would bring our public 
health laws up to date and would be an accept- 
able successor to the text on this subject. With 
the advance that has been made in public health 
practice and procedure in recent years such a 
volume is needed not by health officers alone but 
ilso by lawyers and courts, who are having 
these matters increasingly brought to their 
attention. 

Chapters on the sources of public health law 
are included, such as Police Power and Public 
Health, State Health Departments, Local 
Health Departments, Special Powers of Health 
Departments, Control of Communicable Dis- 
eases, and Nuisance Sanitation. 

New health officers will be particularly inter- 
ested in the sources of their legal foundation 
and the responsibilities put upon local health 
departments by law. 

Those engaged in drafting codes for the con- 
trol of communicable diseases will find the 
chapter devoted to the Control of Communi- 
cable Diseases very helpful. 

This volume is an excellent beginning of 
what should be a movement to standardize our 
public health law to bring about greater uni- 
formity of the legal treatment of this problem 
common to all states and municipalities. The 
author, who is so well versed in the subject, 
should be encouraged to take the constructive 
step to prepare model legislation relating to the 
many functions involved. W. F. WALKER 
A Bipolar Theory of Living Processes—/y 

George W. Crile. Edited by Amy F. Row- 

land. New York: Macmillan, 1926. xvit 

405 pp., 62 figs. Price, $5.00. 

Dr. Crile, the eminent surgeon and biologist, 
sets forth in this treatise his bipolar theory that 
all animals including man are bipolar mech- 
anisms not only driven by electricity but regu- 
larly created and constructed by electrical 
forces. Living matter in all its parts is struc- 
turally equipped for a universal circulation of 
energy. Lipoid films separate cells, the electro- 
lytic solution within the cells from that in 
which they are suspended, the cytoplasm from 
the nucleus, and bound every spherule and 
granule within the cell. The acid-alkali bal- 
ance on opposite sides of these dielectric films is 
maintained by the concentration of H- and 
OH-ions. Potassium is of prime significance 


in living tissues since it is radio-active and, 


even in combination, can orient other molecules 
at a distance. Irritability, assimilation and re- 
production are electrical phenomena. The liy- 
ing system has the structure of a crystal whose 
lines of force are dynamic and it grows by 
reproduction. Potential within cells is released 
by variations in oxidations on the two sides of 
the condensor plates or lipoid films which sep- 
arate nucleus from cytoplasm and the latter 
from the surrounding medium. With a diminu- 
tion of the difference in potential, with the 
lessening of the frequency and force of the 
vibratory discharges there develops successively 
diminished vitality, fatigue, exhaustion, uncon- 
sciousness, until equilibrium—death—ends 
sequetice. In sleep the potential is being re- 
stored, in inhalation anesthesia progressively 
diminished. 

An animal is thus an energy phenomenon 
rather than a form phenomenon, a flame rather 
than a clod. 

The brain and liver are the organs in which 
are the centers of positivity and negativity. Th 
removal of either causes an immediate physical 
and functional breakdown. There is no substi 
tute for either. Between the two there exists 
an essential interrelationship which is not mani 
fested between any other organs or tissues. 

The intricate condensor-oxidation-bipolar ar 
rangements of the nervous system are utilized 
by the author to explain not only growth and 
development from the ovum but also the mani 
fold reactions of movement, thought and 
memory of the adult. It makes possible the 
trigger action of varied stimuli; the chemical 
reactions of digestion, respiration and fever; 
provides possible interpretation of conscious 
ness, sleep, memory and reason; identifies th 
mechanism of fatigue and restoration, of surgi 
cal shock and its prevention; explains the action 
of adrenalin, anesthetics, acids and alkalis. 

The author even carries it to the interpreta 
tion of the evolution of life from the creatior 
of the first potential by sunlight between an 
infinitely small positive particle of matter and 
the common negativity of the environing sea 0! 
mud, up through organisms of increasing com 
plexity to the vast complexities of the human 
body. 

The book is well illustrated, contains much 
information on Dr. Crile’s researches, and is 
permeated by a forceful presentation of the 
author’s point of view in a wide field of medi- 
cal, biological, and electrical relations. 

C. A. Kororp 
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Statistical Report of Infant Mortality for 
925 in 697 Cities of the United States— 
v York: American Child Health Associ- 
n, 1926. 21 pp. 
Seventh Annual Report of the American 
Health Association on Infant Mortality 
shes, as usual, much food for thought to 
who are especially interested in infant 
tality, as a sanitary index, so to speak, and 
measure of the health progress of the 
an race. It contains the usual puzzles 
ch we find in all statistical studies of infant 
rtality: Why should a given town which 
little or no preventive work often make 
1 an excellent showing whereas a town 
h struggles hard makes a relatively poor 
wing? And most of all, what are the 
sterious underlying factors which we have 
yet grasped—possibly because they are so 
ious—which might adequately explain these 
st interesting figures? 
(he past year apparently shows little change 
the rate for cities in the birth registration 
ea over last year’s rate which was the lowest 
record up to that time. Among the largest 
' cities in the country the lowest infant mor- 
lity rate appears in New York. Seattle, 
ishington, has the record for having the low- 
rate for all cities in the birth registration 
ca having a population of at least 250,000 for 
20. Seattle’s rate this year was 45. It is 
teresting to note that this city has been in the 
ine relative position for more than 4 years. 
\n important fact evident from this report is 
it the largest cities taken as a group have 
wer rates than the smaller cities. One may 
izard a pretty safe guess that this is because 
the improvement in the sanitation of the en- 
ronment in the largest cities is steadily tend- 
ng to reduce the infant mortality in the latter 
irt of the period of infancy. A report of this 
nd, in the very nature of things, must leave 
nanswered, however, the most interesting ques- 
on of all, namely, “ What reduction, if any, is 
cing shown in the deaths of infants under one 
onth of age?” Until we can see that rate 
teadily declining we cannot lay claim to any 
real hope of the reduction in infant mortality 
vhich would indicate clearly that the tre- 
mendous educational campaign of the past 
few years is beginning unmistakably to bear 
ruit. 
It is most encouraging that the 1925 rate 
pparently does not show a swing upward as is 
» frequently the case during a year which fol- 


lows the establishment of a relatively low 
record. It is to be hoped that the pleasingly 
low rates reached by certain communities will 
not lead the unwary health worker to claim all 
the credit for his organization. If it were not 
for the proverbial short memory which the 
public has with regard to public statements of 
this sort, many a health organization would 
have the greatest difficulty in explaining some 
of its optimistic statements when the inevitable 
temporary rise comes the next year or the year 
after. None the less, it seems reasonable to 
think that there is encouragement in this report 
for the health official with his feet firmly on the 
ground to feel that he has had at least a little 
share in the good showing and to spur him on to 
more intensive study of local conditions in the 
hope that further light will be thrown on this 
greatest of all health problems, the infant 
mortality. Merritt E. CHAMPION 


A Manual of Normal Physical Signs—/Py 
W. B. Blanton, M.D. St. Louis: Mosby, 1926. 
215 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This book is written in outline or notebook 
form. It embraces all the normal signs of a 
thorough, routine physical examination of the 
normal human body and therefore will not con- 
fuse the beginning medical student when he 
starts his course. No abnormalities or pathol- 
ogy are gone into for this very reason. 

The book is recommended for class room in- 
struction to beginners in the study of physical 
diagnosis but frum both style and content it 
could rarely be of service to the trained minds 
of mature physicians. Avzert G. Bower 


Proceedings of the Fifty-second Annual Ses- 
sion of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Denver, Col., 1925— Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1925. 733 pp. 

There is much in this large volume of inter- 
est to the health officer, the public health nurse, 
clinic director and the public health adminis- 
trator. The relation between social welfare 
and public health, computing the public health 
budget, how popular support for public health 
can be obtained, communicable disease control, 
child health as a community responsibility and 
the problem of the indigent migratory tuber- 
culous were topics featured in the health sec- 
tion of the conference. 

Proceedings of such a meeting when so pains- 
takingly prepared are always a valuable refer- 
ence to the public health worker. 


i 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


Ira V. Hiscock 


Health Service in Illinois Cities—The Illi- 
nois State Department of Public Health has 
recently published an enlightening report on an 
\ppraisal of Health Service in 15 Illinois 
Cities. This report is based upon a study con- 
ducted in 1925 by the State Department in 
cooperation with the U. S. Public Health 
Service. The report indicates that a number 
of reasons prompted the trial use of the 
Standard Appraisal Form to a group of IIli- 
nois cities. The 15 cities, ranging in popula- 
tion from 30,000 to 80,000, were chosen since 
the problems of these cities located in the one 
state were somewhat comparable and the ad- 
ministrative health organizations in these cities 
seemed to present many problems in common. 
In the conduct of the survey, it is interesting 
to note that the State Medical Society and the 
Municipal League each appointed a special com- 
mittee to codperate in the work and “ both not 
only manifested a deep interest in the project, 
but exercised a_ splendid, helpful influence 
thereon.” It is believed that the intimate 
knowledge of the health problems in these cities 
gained by the survey should be of advantage 
to the state department of public health in 
enabling it to render more definite and accurate 
advice and assistance. Health workers outside 
of the state of Illinois will be greatly interested 
in this valuable report 

One of the questions which frequently arises 
in considering the value of the Appraisal Form 
is whether or not it presents a true picture of 
conditions. The report states that in general 
this method of appraisal furnishes an accurate 
picture of the health service in this group of 
cities. The 5 cities which stand at the top of 
the list in this method of appraisal would be 
placed at the top of the list by any other 
method of study and observation of their health 
service. Likewise it is stated that the cities 
which stand at the bottom of the list would be 
placed there by any health survey which con- 
sidered comparative standards. “It is believed 
that this method of scoring will stimulate 
rather than hamper initiative, and will not 
delay the institution of improved methods, or 
prevent continued research into many unsolved 
problems.” “ Possible disadvantages of this 


method of appraisal should be considered. 
Health officers may work to attain a good 
score rather than to do their work more 


thoroughly ; they may disregard local problems 
which are important because little credit is 
given in this appraisal; and they may include 
some existing activity because it is ‘now up to 
standard.’” “If these disadvantages become 
apparent, however, they can be minimized by 
changes and improvements in the method of 
appraisal.” 

Among the outstanding facts revealed by 
this Survey, are the following: Evanston stands 
at the top of the list with a total score of 
81.2 per cent of all health activities. The aver- 
age score for all health activities is 56.3 per 
cent, which is only approximately one-half of 
what these cities can reasonably be expected 
to do in the conservation and protection of the 
health of their citizens. It is pointed out that 
the results of health surveys bear a very direct 
relationship to the amount of money availabk 
for health activities. In Illinois as elsewhere 
the expenditures range widely, the per capita 
expenditure through the local health depart- 
ments varying from 8%c to 6lce with an 
average of 28c for the group. Expenditures 
of all agencies for health activities vary from 
36c per capita to $1.00, the average being 5% 

“The greatest handicap to municipal publi 
health work in Illinois arises from the banefu! 
influence of local partisan politics. The cities 
standing at the top of the list, as shown by thi 
Survey, have placed their health departments 
on a scientific rather than a political basis.” 

Four of the 15 cities employ a health officer 
who devotes his entire time to the duties of 
his office, Decatur, Springfield, Bloomington 
and Quincy. In the fifth, Rockford, the health 
officer gives practically full time service. In 
most of the other cities the health officers ar« 
paid a meager salary and, as is usually the 
experience, devote a relatively small amount 
of time to their positions. 

Here as elsewhere is found a remarkable 
lack of uniformity in the prevailing methods 
of attacking the same health problems in dif- 
ferent cities. Better codrdination of health 
activities now being carried out by various 
organizations in each city was found to be 
much needed. 

The entire report consists of 239 pages and is 
divided into three sections: I. Introduction, 
General Summary and Recommendations ; 
II. General Consideration of the Important 
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tions of the Health Department, and 
Individual City Reports. This publication 
: important contribution and should be of 
ense interest to public health administrators. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Annual Statement 
the Bureau of Health of the Department 
Public Welfare of Knoxville, Tenn., for the 
1925 contains much valuable data for 
ith administrators. Doubtless because of 
expense involved this report was not pub- 
hed, but has been prepared in mimeograph 
rm. The 67 pages are bound in attractive 
cht blue covers. The reader is at once in- 
rmed of the outstanding statistical facts con- 

rning the city for the 3 years, 1923-24-25. 

From this statement it is learned that Knox- 

ile had a population of 95,464, with an average 

{ 5.67 persons per acre. The per capita ex- 

enditures for health during the past 3 years 
have amounted to 37c, 48c and 69c, respectively. 
\ gradual decline in the crude death rate per 
1,000 population from 15.44 to 13.77 is noted, 
while the death rate adjusted for residents in 
1925 amounted to 12.58. The infant mortality 
rate in 1925 was 84 per 1,000 births as com- 
pared with 107 for the 2 previous years. 

A carefully prepared classification of deaths 
in 1925 compares the situation with that in 
1924. It is interesting to note that the crude 
death rate for white people during 1925 was 
11.07 as compared with 24.35 for colored per- 
Of the total population, 80,725 are native 
white, 996 foreign born white, 13,737 
negroes with the remainder Indians, Japanese 
The stillbirth rate per 100 live 
births for whites is 4.1 while that for colored 
is 11.6. 

In 1924, a district sanitary inspection service 
established. During the past year an 
ordinance requiring the flyproofing and ventila- 
tion of all outside dry toilets became effective 
ind approximately 4,000 of the 7,5Q0 privies 
were built or rebuilt to conform to the new 
ordinance. Active measures have been taken 
against fly and mosquito breeding. 

A director of public health nursing was 
appointed during the year and it has been 
planned to form a public health nursing service 
in the City Bureau of Health which will com- 
bine the work of the nurses employed by the 
city schools, the Red Cross and the Bureau 
of Health. During the summer considerable 
attention was devoted to the Well Baby Pro- 


sons. 


born 


ind others. 


was 
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gram and the four baby stations already in 
operation were equipped and open weekly, 
while five other stations were established in 
central locations during the summer. 

A standard milk ordinance was adopted by 
general council in 1924. Approximately 90 per 
cent of the dairies that supply milk to the city 
are located within a radius of 20 miles of 
Knoxville. As a part of the program of milk 
sanitation, physical examinations of 1,364 people 
engaged in milk production were made. These 
examinations consisted not only of physical 
inspections but also of the analysis of fecal 
and urinary specimens from each one for the 
purpose of detecting typhoid carriers. In all, 
7 typhoid carriers were found and before the 
examinations were completed 2 small epidemics 
of typhoid were occasioned by 2 of the carriers 
working in dairies. Three carriers were found 
handling milk in the city in addition to the 7 
among the dairy employes. A Milk-For-Health 
Campaign has been conducted and reached more 
than 50,000 people. The entire Health Depart- 
ment Report covering various functions of the 
Health Department is well illustrated with sta- 
tistical charts, tables and graphs which are 
adequately explained in the text. 


Richmond, Va.—Richmond’s report of the 
Department of Public Welfare for 1925 opens 
with a note calling attention to increase of 
service rendered during the year and this is 
followed by a classified financial statement. 
For health purposes alone there were expended 
$115,903. A death rate for residents of 12.97 
per 1,000 population was recorded, the death 
rate including non-residents amounting to 14.67. 
The population as of July 1 was 186,404, of 
whom 55,274 were colored. 

All cows supplying milk for the city were 
tested for tuberculosis, and all market milk, 
after April 15, was obtained from animals free 
from this disease as indicated by the test. This 
is a remarkable record in view of the fact 
that on October 1, 1924, only 52 per cent of 
the dairy herds had been tested. The average 
dairy score for the year was 80.7. 

An infant mortality rate of 90 per 1,000 
births is noted. There were 4,555 babies under 
nursing supervision during the year, while 
9,292 visits to clinics were made by infants 
and preschool children. Four child welfare 
stations were maintained. 


sat 
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A SELECTED PUBLIC HEALTH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
‘WITH ANNOTATIONS 


Raymonp S. Parrerson, Pu.D. 


Baker, S. J. Problems in Connection with 
the Administration of Well Baby Clinics. Pub. 
Health Nurse, 18:6 (June), 1926. 

Dr. Baker considers the questions of financial status 
ind clinic attendance, treatment of sick children at well 
baby clinies, and the acceptance of clinic children when 
ill as private patients. 


Beacuiey, R. G. County Health Department 
Is Economical Unit. Nation's Health, 8:6 
(June), 1926. 

An unadorned, business-like statement of the duties 
of a county health officer, nurse, and inspector. 


Burnett, F. L. The Progress of Nutrition. 
Boston M. & S. J., ¥94:23 (June 10), 1926. 

\ comprehensive review of the year’s work in nutri 
tion including references to the available sources. The 
paper should prove a valuable aid to students of the 
subject 


Curtis, F. G. The Trail of a Typhoid Car- 
rier. Boston M. & S. J., 195:1 (July 1), 1926. 

An epidemiologic study of a typhoid carrier, intro 
ducing the unanswered question: What to do with the 
carrier after we find him 


Darrert, A. F., er AL. Winning War Against 
Mosquitoes Requires Perseverance. Nation's 
Health, 8:6 (June), 1926. 

The practical control measures successfully used in 
Illinois described in the latter part of this article will 
be of interest to sanitarians 


Dewrerry, E. B. The Prevention and De- 
struction of House Flies on the Lines of Com- 
munication During the Great War. J. State 
Ved., 34:6 (June), 1926. 

A detailed statement of the anti-fly measures found 
effective under the conditions set forth in the title of 
the paper. Many of the measures appear to be ap 
plicable to civil conditions. 


Dyer, R. E., er av. Results of Dick Tests 
Made on Different Groups. Pub. Health Rep., 
41:24 (June 11), 1926. 

A valuable addition to the literature of scarlet fever 
control. Rural children give higher percentage of posi- 
tive reactions than city children; females higher than 
males; there is a tendency for the test to agree in chil- 
dren of the same family. 


Evans, A. C., and Freeman, W. Studies on 
the Etiology of Epidemic Encephalitis. I. The 
Streptococcus. Pub. Health Rep., 41:23 (June 
4), 1926. 

The authors present a brief and lucid summary of 
the researches upon the cause of encep'ialitis which will 
interest all sanitarians The report of the present 
investigations will prove difficult reading for all but 
hacteriologists familiar with the current controversy 
in streptococci. 


concerning “ pleomorphism 


Ferret, J. A. The Public Health Nurse and 
County Health Service. Pub. Health Nurse, 
18:6 (June), 1926. 

A comprehensive discussion of the function, person 
nel, cost, and value of the full-time county health unit, 
together with a brief consideration of the réle of the 
public health nurse in this organization. 


Gorman, A. E. Cross-Connections in Chi- 
cago. J. Am. Water Works Assn., 15:6 (June), 
1926. 

Practical methods for the elimination of the most 
frequently encountered types of direct cross-connections 
Excellently illustrated by simple diagrams. 


GREENTHAL, R. M. The Prophylaxis oj 
Varicella with Vesicle Fluid. Am. J. Dis 
Child., 31:6 (June), 1926. 

Vaccination with vesicle fluid from varicella cases is 
shown to be successful in producing “ takes” whic! 
confer an immunity of limited duration. The auth 
suggests the procedure as a means of checking epidemic 


Howson, L. R. Experiences with Separat: 
Sludge Digestion. Am. City, 35:1 (July), 1926 

A brief résumé of the experience at several sewax« 
treatment plants, in which it was found that separate 
digestion of sludge resulted in good reduction. 


James, S. P., and Suute, P. G. Report on 
the First Results of Laboratory Work on 
Malaria in England. /’ublications of the League 
of Nations. 111, Health, 3:6, 1926. 

Health officials who must solve malaria control prob 
lems will find this record of experimental transmissiot 
of malaria an invaluable aid to a working knowledge of 
the disease. 


Kirkerincge, M. B., and WHeetern, M. W 
Studies of the Toxins of the Hemolytic Strep- 
tococci Associated with Scarlet Fever. J. 
Immunol., 11:6 (June), 1926. 

Goats are found in some cases to be acceptable substi- 
tutes for human beings in tests of toxins and antitoxins 
Other studies are included in the report. 


Koser, S. A. The Coli-Aerogenes Group in 
Soil. J. dm. Water Works Assn., 15:6 (June), 
1926. 

Evidence offered that the fecal types of the coli 
aerogenes group predominate in pastures; whereas, the 
non-fecal types abound in cultivated fields; a contribu- 
tion to the discussion regarding the sanitary examina- 
tion of water. 


Le Prince, J. A. Destroying Engorged 
Anopheles as a Malaria Control Measure. Pub. 
Health Rep., 41:25 (June 18), 1926. 

* Swatting " the mosquito may prove of value as a 
control measure—if done consistently—in regions in 
which more efficient measures cannot be adopted be- 
cause of financial conditions. 
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ve, V. E. The Present Status of Nu- 
Dietary Administration and Therapy, 
\larch), 1926. 
nulating summary of the general lack of infor- 
.bout nutritional problems and the need for 
irate knowledge. It is an introduction to a 
papers appearing in subsequent issues of the 
un; the first of which, under the title “ Faulty 
1 Factor in Limiting Growth,” indicates that 
s will be of value to sanitarians. 


_ C. W. The Effects of an Exclusive, 
Continued Meat Diet, Based on History, 
rience, and Clinical Survey of Vilhjalmur 
insson, Arctic Explorer. J. A. M. A., 87:1 
3), 1926. 
ote upon the topic, set forth in detail in the title, 
juestions the ill effects of high protein diet. 


\cKEvRICAN, MARGARET. Managing Health 
vice by Rule Benefits County Public. 
t's Health, 8:6 (June), 1926. 
letailed statement of the method of conducting a 
health service ” in which local health officials, 
enough, appear to have no place. 


Mitter, J. W. 
ts of England and Wales. 
ritish), 39:9 (June), 1926. 
Statistical studies of the incidence of tuberculosis in 

ind urban communities, and a discussion of pre- 
tive measures. 


Tuberculosis in Rural Dis- 
Public Health 


PARRAN, THOMAS, Jr., et al. Appraisal of 
‘ublic Health Service in Fifteen Illinois Cities. 
nois Health News, 12:5-6 (May-June), 
Summarized in American City, 35:1 
luly), 1926. 
rhe A.P.H.A. appraisal form applied to 15 Illinois 
es of from 30,000 to 80,000 population; with recom- 
ndations for improving health administration for 


Puecan, A. M. Health Examinations May 
irnish Educational Possibilities. Nation's 
calth, 8:6 (June), 1926. 

\n account of the success attained in removing health 
dicaps discovered through the physical examination 
i students at a state normal school. 


Porr, A. S. Studies on the Epidemiology of 
Scarlet Fever. Am. J. Hyg., 6:3 (May), 1926. 

The author studies the relation of age and sex to 
the attack rate of scarlet fever, and the decrease in case 
fatality and morbidity rates. 


RoptTNESS, JOHANNE. Midwives in Denmark. 
». Health Nurse, 18:6 (June), 1926. 
An interesting paper on the training of midwives told 
the chief midwife of the State Hospital at Copen- 
gen. It would appear that America may have some- 
ng to learn from an older, and perhaps wiser, 
ountry. 


Suerwoop, N. P., er ac. Studies on the Dick 
lest and Natural Immunity to Scarlet Fever 
\mong the American Indians. J. /mmunol., 
11:5 (May), 1926. 

The study indicates that adult Indians have a higher 

ee of natural immunity to scarlet fever than have 
ites; an immunity perhaps due to some protective 
echanism other than antitoxin. A lack of parallelism 
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between the Dick test and natural immunity is 


suggested. 


SeenamM, Max. Chronic Fatigue in the 
School Child. A  Psychophysiologic Study. 
Boston M. & S. J., 194:17 (Apr. 29), 1926. 

A preliminary report indicating that fatigue cannot 
be measured by objective tests, but the use of ques 
tionnaires is justified in diagnosing subefificiency. 


Sierra, Lucas. The National Health Service 
of Chile. Pub. Health Rep., 41:18 (Apr. 30), 
1926. 

Recounting the progress of the reorganized Chilean 
health service. 


K. Psychiatry and Pediatrics 
Nation’s Health, 


Smita, S. 
Have Definite Relationship. 
8:6 (June), 1926. 

A number of cases are given to illustrate the need for 
a better understanding by pediatricians of the mental 
problems frequently found in childhood. 


STANDARDS FOR PuysiciANs CONDUCTING 
CONFERENCES IN Cuitp-HEALTH CENTERS. 
Childrens Bureau Publication, No. 154 (1926). 

Explicit directions for the examination of infants and 
pre-school children prepared by Drs. Smith, Hess, Car 
penter, and Eliot. Record forms are included. 


Advances in 
and 


Tuompson, H. B. _ Recent 
Metabolism. Dietary Administration 
Therapy, 4:3 (March), 1926. 

A brief but highly technical review of recent studies 
in nutrition. An extensive bibliography is appended. 


Townsend, J. H. Measles Prophylaxis. 
Boston M. & S. J., 194:19 (May 13), 1926. 

The use of convalescent measles plasma (in a school 
epidemic) did not prevent infection but influenced the 
course of the disease, making it more mild and pre 
venting complications. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE TWENTY-THIRD AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE OF STATE AND TERRITORIAL 
HeattH OfFrricers with THE UNITED STATES 
Pustic Service. Pub. Health Bull., 
No. 161, 1926. 

The annual record of discussions about a number of 
interesting problems in public health administration, 
including among others, plague control; medical 
students for summer employment; stream pollution; 
shell-fish sanitation; and improvement of health 
administration. 


Truitt, R. P. Child Guidance Clinics. 
Health Nurse, 18:6 (June), 1926. 

A consideration, in rather general terms, of the func- 
tions of child guidance clinics, emphasizing the need 
for a better understanding of mental hygiene problems 
by health workers. 


Turner, J. D. 
Forks, North Dakota. 
1926. 

A brief note describing a municipal 
cinerator, including cost data. 


Pub. 


Garbage Disposal in Grand 
Am. City, 35:1 (July), 


garbage in- 


Van Brarcom, C. C. The Nurse’s Part in a 
State Program of Prenatal Care. Child Health 
Bulletin, 2:3 (May), 1926. 

A consideration of three functions of a nurse attend- 
ing a prenatal case: watching, teaching, and sustaining. 
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LABORATORY 


C. C. Youne 
RECENT DISCOVERIES CONCERNING CANCER 
Francis Carter Woop 


Director, Institute of Cancer Research, Columbia University, New York City 


ee E the war there has been a great revival 
of interest in the investigation of cancer 
and its treatment. During the war large quan- 
tities of radio-active material were wasted in 
producing luminous paints for use in the naval 
and military operations, and this led to an 
increased production of radio-active material, 
especially the development of a_ very rich 
radium ore mine in the Belgian Congo and the 
intensive working of the low grade ores of 
Colorado. Germany being shut off from radio- 
active material during the war, the electrical 
engineers of that country made great strides 
in the development of X-ray apparatus, while 
Coolidge’s invention of a new type of X-ray 
tube, coming in 1913, assisted in the process. 
Chis tube is an improvement on others hitherto 
used in that it furnishes a more powerful and 
controllable source of X-ray than the ordinary 
gas containing tube. During this period a 
number of German radiologists treated cancer 
of all types with very heavy doses of X-ray 
and made claims for cures in large numbers. 
Unfortunately, many of these claims have not 
been fully substantiated by subsequent study. 
But the publicity which resulted gave renewed 
stimulus to the study of the conditions under 
which cancer could satisfactorily be treated 
by radiation 

The heavy production of radium in _ this 
country during the war period made available 
large quantities of this substance in several 
\merican institutions. Many patients were 
treated and a great body of useful information 
as to the value of radium was rapidly accumu- 
lated. There are now in Belgium, France, 
England and America, institutions with from 
one to seven grams of radium available for 
the treatment of cancer, and in a few years 
the capacities and limitations of radium treat- 
ment will be pretty fully worked out. The 
same is true of X-ray, for a large number of 
powerful machines are now available in many 


parts of the world and statistics are being 
collected concerning the permanency of cures 
obtained. 

No very important development in techni 
has taken place recently, and a final opinion 
as to the ultimate value of radiation in the 
treatment of cancer is yet to be obtained. How- 
ever, it is probable that radiation and surgery 
are of about equal value in at least two forms 
of cancer, those of the skin and the cervix uteri 
In most other forms surgery is still preferable 
if the tumor can be completely removed. 


PROGRESS IN CANCER RESEARCH 

The realization that even with all the methods 
at present available, relatively few permanent 
cures of the disease have been accomplished and 
the fact that statistical studies of the last 
decade show that cancer is a very widespread 
and frequent disease among those above the 
age of forty-five, have both been impulsive 
forces to renewed investigation. These facts 
have stimulated two other types of activity con- 
cerning cancer: one a purely laboratory stud) 
of the nature and causes of cancer, the other an 
attempt to diminish the cancer death rate by 
educational means. 

The latter has taken the form in the United 
States of the organization of The American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, which spends 
a considerable income in attempting to teach 
the lay public the symptoms of the early stages 
of the disease in order that patients may appl) 
for diagnosis and treatment when the growth is 
early and curable. In France especially ther: 
has been a realization of a necessity also of 
educating physicians in the essentials of diag 
nosis. This has been done by the establishment 
of a number of cancer clinics where patients 
can be observed, treated and used for clinical 
instruction of the physicians of the neighbor 
hood. Some headway in this line is also being 
made in the United States under the auspices 
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e American Society for the Control of 

A portion of this activity has re- 

at least in Europe, government support, 

french government spending considerable 
in aiding these clinics. 

English government has preferred to 
dize research into the cause of cancer, 
several institutes in Germany are carrying 

the same types of investigation. In America, 
New York State Cancer Institute, the 
‘itute for Cancer Research of Columbia 
iversity (generally known as the George 
cker Fund), and the Sprague Memorial 
titute in Chicago, have also carried on a 
“se amount of investigation into the nature 
| cause of cancer. The Liverpool Cancer 
mmittee has been active in assisting in the 
estigation of the lead treatment of cancer 
tiated by the Liverpool surgeon, Professor 
Blair Bell. Several of the English hos- 
tals also aré conducting general investigations 
cancer. The result has been the production 
a great mass of information some as yet of 
» immediate practical value, some of which 
is greatly advanced the treatment of the 
sease. Two recent phases are of especial 
‘terest: the endeavor to establish the germ 
rigin of cancer, and the endeavor to develop 
form of treatment by the use of colloidal lead. 
lhe most notable of the recent investigations 
s to the cause of cancer is that published by 
Gaye and Barnard. These authors published an 
xtensive series of experiments based primarily 
pon an observation made by Peyton Rous of 
the Rockefeller Institute in 1910. Rous discov- 
red that a rapidly growing sarcoma of the fowl 
uld be finely ground, the material passed 
through a Berkefeld filter of medium porosity, 
ind that then this filtrate, when injected into 
the pectoral muscles of another fowl, would 
in the course of time give rise to a tumor of 
xactly the same type as the original one from 
which the filtrate had been made. This was an 
entirely new observation, for the ordinary rat 
ind mouse tumors cannot be so filtered. It 
was therefore assumed that this chicken sar- 
coma was an entirely different type of growth 
from those occurring in other animals. Rous, 
ifter years of painstaking investigation, was 
unable to demonstrate with the most skilled 
bacteriological technic any growing organism 
in the filtrate. 
.Gye started from this point and showed, 
what had been previously demonstrated by 
Jablons, that cultures from this tumor when 
incubated showed an increased virulence; that 


is, smaller quantities of the culture than of the 
original filtrate would produce a tumor, and 
when small amounts of fluid were carried over 
into a series of cultures, thus producing an 
enormous dilution of the original culture, 
tumors could still be obtained. This dilution 
experiment he regards as conclusive proof of 
the presence of some living organism which 
multiplies in culture. Barnard, who is a micro- 
scopist of extraordinary ability, was able to 
demonstrate by a special darkfield apparatus, 
which he himself devised, minute particles in 
the otherwise perfectly clear culture fluid. 
These particles are so small that they are only 
about twice the size of a hemoglobin molecule. 
Barnard also succeeded in photographing these 
particles by means of ultra-violet light. It has 
hitherto proved impossible to stain them by 
any of the procedures used in coloring ordinary 
bacteria. They are so minute that it is doubtful 
they could be seen even if it were possible to 
stain them. These facts led to the conclusion 
that an ultra-microscopic organism was present 
in the culture and was probably one cause of 
the tumor. 

Another series of experiments, in which the 
supposed parasite was rendered inert by the 
addition of chloroform to the culture which 
then no longer produced a tumor, led to the 
conclusion that in addition to the parasite there 
must be some other specific substance in the 
tissues of a cancer which works upon the nor- 
mal cells of the tissues and permits the entrance 
of the parasite. For when cultures of other 
tumors, which were not filterable, were added 
to the chloroform sterilized filtrate from a 
chicken sarcoma, a tumor would be produced, 
when the mixture was injected into a chicken. 
From this Gye assumed that the sterilized cul- 
ture contained a specific element and that the 
organisms were added to this culture from the 
ground-up and cultivated material of the other 
tumor. Only a combination of the two produce 
a tumor; either alone is inactive. The difficul- 
ties of such investigation are enormous, and 
the work can scarcely be deemed as more than 
in a purely hypothetical stage. 


CANCER UNIVERSAL 


Workers in several other laboratories have 
been unable to repeat Gye’s experiments, and 
there are a number of theoretical objections to 
an assumption that any form of organism can 
be considered to be the universal cause for 
cancer. One of these objections is that such 
an organism must be universal. It must be 
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present in the ocean and in all bodies of fresh 
water, for fish have cancer. It must be present 
among the Eskimos who are entirely out of 
contact with civilization, for they have cancer. 
It must be present in the unexplored jungles 
of Central Africa, for the black aborigines 
in those districts also have cancer. Such a 
universal distribution is not known for any 
other type of organism. Again, it is difficult 
to conceive of a bacterial origin for cancer, 
when it is remembered that it is perfectly pos- 
sible to cure a cancer by merely excising it. 
Such excision could scarcely be expected com- 
pletely to remove the infection or the specific 
substance which has aided the organism in its 
work of producing the anarchistic qualities of 
the normal tissue which we call cancer. 

\gain, the ability to cure cancer by a moderate 
amount of radiation either from an X-ray tube 
or from radium is difficult to explain, if the 
Gye hypothesis be true, because neither of these 
forms of radiation destroys any known organ- 
ism. The ultra-microscopic parasite in vaccine 
lymph, for example, can be given many times 
the dose of X-ray which is required to destroy 
the tumor and still retains complete virulence. 
It is improbable, therefore, though of course 
not impossible, that an amount of radiation 
necessary to destroy a cancer would also destroy 
the germ and all of the specific substance which 
must exist in the tissues of the cancer and its 
neighborhood. Nevertheless, there are a large 
number of cases now on record in which such 
permanent radiation cures have been obtained. 
The fact also that the mere crushing of cancer 
tissue sufficiently to break up the cells prevents 
its transplantation into susceptible animals 
makes it difficult to understand why, if Gye’s 
hypothesis is correct, a tumor is not formed; 
for neither the organism nor the specific sub- 
stance can be damaged by such grinding. The 
development of cancer in animals and men fol- 
lowing chemical or other types of irritation 
suggests that other conditions than bacterial in- 
fection of the cells may be potent agencies in 
the causation of neoplasms. 

hus it is evident that the assumption of a 
bacterial cause for cancer cannot at the present 
time be considered as on a sound basis. 

Many other organisms have been described in 
the past few years as related to the etiology of 


cancer, but in no case can the claim be con- 
sidered as valid. It is necessary, therefore, to 
fall back for the present on the general view 
that a cancer cell is a normal cell, which is in 
some way modified, either in its chemical com- 
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position or in its colloidal nature, in such a 
manner as to permit it to grow in the body 
unhampered by the ordinary protective and 
inhibitory factors which prevent the growth of 
normal tissues beyond physiological limits. 


LEAD TREATMENT 

Another discovery of great interest, which 
promises to be of a certain value in the treat- 
ment of cancer, is that made by Professor W 
Blair Bell of Liverpool. He has studied for 
many years the effect of lead on placental struc- 
tures. It has been known for years that women 
employed in the white lead factories and the 
pottery works in England were subject to lead 
poisoning and that if they became pregnant a 
miscarriage was very likely to follow. Blair 
Bell studied the placental tissues in these 
women, and also investigated lead poisoning in 
pregnant rabbits, and found that the lead be- 
came concentrated in the actively growing tis- 
sues of the foetus. These rapidly growing cells 
seemed to collect the lead from the circulation 
and thus poisoned themselves. The slow grow- 
ing cells of the normal tissues of the mother 
collected less lead and were able therefore to 
withstand the destructive action of this sub- 
stance. Inasmuch as tumor cells tend to assume 
a state which resembles the embryonic type, 
Blair Bell reasoned that it might be possible to 
destroy the cells of the tumor without serious 
damage to the patient if lead could be admin- 
istered in a non-toxic form. 

The soluble salts of lead are extremely 
poisonous, and no effect could be observed by 
their use upon the tumors with which he 
worked. It was then decided to try to prepars 
a colloidal lead so that the substance might pass 
the general circulation without exerting its de 
structive capacities, and be collected by the 
tumor cells which are the most rapidly growing 
ones in the body. When safely inside of these 
cells this lead might become soluble and exert 
its destructive action. Such colloidal lead was 
prepared in the chemical laboratories of the 
University of Liverpool, and was cautiously in- 
jected into patients suffering from hopelessly 
advanced cancer. Remarkable improvement was 
observed in a few instances. 

Encouraged by this work the Liverpool Can- 
cer Committee was formed, financed by some 
philanthropic citizens of Liverpool, to prosecute 
further investigations. A highly concentrated 
colloidal lead has now been obtained as a result 
of these investigations, and some 250 patients 
have been treated. It is to be remembered that 
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» were all in a hopeless condition, so that the 

.f a dangerous form of treatment was justi- 
ible. At present, it has been found that in 
se who are free from kidney trouble about 
tenth of a gram of lead in a colloidal form can 
injected into the circulation once a week for 
weeks without serious risk. If the patient 
ws evidence of lead poisoning the treatment 
nust be interrupted. But if the patient can 
tand the administration of a total dose of six- 
nths of a gram, in about 1 in 5 the tumor 
-hrinks and becomes quiescent for a time or 
en entirely disappears. In a certain propor- 

n, after variable periods, the tumor may re- 
ippear, and a fresh series of treatments can 

given. In some reappearances 

ive been observed for periods amounting to 3, 
4 and in one instance 5 years. Hence it is a 
reasonable assumption that these people are all 
well, though it is true that the number is still 
small. The treatment is not painful nor is it 
followed by any permanent damage to the nor- 
mal tissues of the individual. 

To any one, therefore, who is condemned to 
death because of the presence of cancer, and who 
is willing to run the chance of acute lead poison- 
ing, an opportunity is offered for a more or less 
permanent cure in about one-fifth of those who 
bear the dose. As these people are hopeless as 
regards any other form of treatment, it is easy 
to obtain their consent, even though no promises 
can be made. For it is impossible to determine 
beforehand whether a person will bear the lead 
treatment well or whether the tumor itself is 
susceptible to lead treatment. In 80 per cent of 
those treated no effective interference with the 
growth is observed, and these unfortunates must 
be content to watch the tumor progress to its 
inevitable end. 

On the other hand, this is the first form of 
medicinal treatment which has offered the 
slightest hope in advanced cancer. Whether im- 
provements in the preparation or the methods 
of administration will lead to a larger per- 
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centage of benefit cannot at present be stated. 
It may be that the maximum has already been 
reached, but the progress made so far is so great 
that it is reasonable to hope that the results may 
be bettered or even if not to feel that a real step 
in the treatment of cancer has been made. The 
lead treatment does not interfere with the appli- 
cation of X-ray, radium or in case the tumor 
shrinks greatly, with the possibility of ultimate 
surgical intervention. It is, therefore, a definite 
addition to the methods of attack upon cancer 
though on account of its difficulties and dangers 
it is by no means a method which can be gener- 
ally used at the present time. But it is the 
earnest hope of all those who work with cancer 
that, when the procedure becomes simplified, a 
definite proportion of hopeless cancer patients 
can be saved. 


CANCER PROGRESS UNCHECKED 

Some types of tumor are still quite unsuitable 
for this treatment, and it is probable that they 
never will be suitable. The high death rate 
from the disease, therefore, will scarcely be 
checked even by this addition, for despite the 
application of all present medical knowledge 
concerning the treatment it is doubtful that 
more than 5 per cent of those afflicted with 
cancer are cured at the present time, and this 
figure applies only to a well educated population 
in touch with a highly trained and competent 
group of physicians. Among ignorant folk 
cancer is almost never seen in a curable state. 
Such unfortunates observe the growth of the 
disease without realizing the nature, dabble with 
quackery in some form or another, and only 
apply for help at a stage when help cannot be 
given. 

The conquest of cancer still looms large, then, 
despite all the research of the past decade, as 
one of the great problems of medicine still 
awaiting effective solution. 
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VITAL STATISTICS 


Louis I. Px.D. 


United States Vital Statistics—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announced that birth rates 
for 1925 in the Birth Registration Area were 
lower than for 1924 in 26 of the 30 states for 
which figures were received. The highest rate, 
28.8 per 1,000 population, occurred in North 
Carolina and the lowest, 15.1 in Montana. 

rhe total death rate in 1925 was lower than 
in 1924. However, death rates for 1925 were 
higher than for 1924 in 16 of the 30 states 
reporting for both years. The highest 1925 
death rate, 14.6 per 1,000 population, was 
recorded in Vermont and the lowest, 7.7, in 
Montana and North Dakota. 

Infant mortality rates for 1925 were generally 
higher than those for 1924, as 19 of the W 
states had higher rates in 1925. The highest 
1925 infant mortality rate, 90.4, appeared for 
Maryland and the lowest, 51.2, for Oregon. 
Infant mortality rates were given for both 
years for 48 cities of 100,000 population or 
more in 1920. For 24 of these cities the 1925 
infant mortality rates were higher than those 
of the previous year. The highest 1925 rate, 
96.7, was for Norfolk and the lowest, 44.9, for 
Seattle —Summary of Provisional Birth, Death 
and Infant Mortality Figures in the Birth 
Registration Area: 1925. Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D. C. 


Communicable Diseases in New Jersey, 
1925—In 1925 diphtheria, measles and small- 
pox cases showed a marked reduction in New 
Jersey as compared with the 1924 figures. The 
case rate for diphtheria was 117 per 1,000 
against 124 in 1924. Each year since 1921 has 
shown a decrease in the diphtheria morbidity 
rate. Reports of measles in 1925 showed 
10,601 cases as comparéd with 15,787 in 1924 
and the respective case rates were 302 and 458 
per 100,000. The 1925 figure is the lowest 
annual rate recorded since 1921, when the rate 
was 221. The smallpox morbidity rate for 
1925 was 5 as compared with 9 in 1924. 

Slight decreases occurred in the influenza, 
pneumonia and whooping cough rates. Each 
year since 1922 has been marked by a decrease 


in the influenza rate and the 1925 rate was 18 
as compared with 19 in 1924. The pneumonia 
case rate of 160 in 1925 is the lowest annua! 
rate recorded since this disease was made rr 
portable in 1918. Whooping cough cases fel! 
but 48 from the 1924 figure, and the 1925 cas: 
rate was 224. The tuberculosis case rate was 
143 in both 1924 and 1925. 

Higher rates were recorded for scarlet fever 
and typhoid fever. The 1925 scarlet fever cas 
rate of 240 was the highest since 1922 whe 
the figure was 273. In 1924 the rate was 187 
The average annual rate for the 5-year period 
1921-1925 has been much higher than that for 
the previous 5-year period, 1916-1920. Prior 
to 1925 the typhoid fever case rate had show: 
a steady decrease each year since 1921, but th 
1925 rate rose from 18 in 1924 to 21 in 1925. 
N. J. Pub. Health News, 11:134-136 (Apr. 
May), 1926. 


Vital Statistics in Newark, 1925—During 
1925 the usual factors making for a high death 
rate in cities were not present to any degre« 
in Newark so that with the exception of the 
years 1924 and 1921 the mortality rate for 
Newark is one of the lowest on record. The 
crude death rate for 1925, 11.7, was slightly 
higher than that for 1924, 11.2, but the most 
of the increase came from deaths not usually 
considered preventable. The infant mortality 
also was slightly higher than in 1924, being 
68.7 in 1925 as compared with 65.2 in 1924. 
The most striking reductions in 1925 came from 
the communicable diseases. The typhoid fever 
death rate of 1.1 per 100,000 was the lowest 
ever recorded for the city. Measles, scarlet 
fever and whooping cough have shown a 
steadily decreasing mortality within recent 
years and the measles death rate was but 2, 
that of scarlet fever 1.1, and that of whooping 
cough 5.3. The downward trend of influenza 
was manifested in 1925, only i3 deaths being 
reported with a rate of 2.9, as compared with 
4.3 in 1924 and 16.4 in 1923. The mortality 
from pulmonary tuberculosis has continued to 
decrease, the rate of 73.9 being a record low 
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rtality for Newark. Nearly a quarter, 22.3 
cent, of this mortality was among the 
red population. Diphtheria death rates have 
yn an inerease in the past 3 years, being 
in 1923 and 84 in 1924 and 9.3 in 1925. 
re than half of the 1925 deaths occurred in 
preschool age group. There was also a 
ided increase in the mortality from 
eumonia. 
\mong the circulatory and constitutional dis- 
ses there was a notable decrease in the mor- 
ity of Bright’s disease from 89.7 in 1924 
75.7 in 1925. Cirrhosis of the liver decreased 
rom 9.2 in 1924 to 5.7 in 1925. Heart disease, 
wever, continued on its upward climb, the 
rate being 187.6 as compared with 163.5 in 
1924. Cancer also showed a notable increase, 
rom 90.4 per 100,000 in 1924 to 108.8 in 1925.— 
\ewark Monthly Bull. (Jan.), 1926. 


Diphtheria in Minnesota—Minnesota was 
ne of the first states to apply culture diagnosis 
is a means of diphtheria control. This was 
begun in 1894. Antitoxin was not used, how- 
ever, until about 10 years after its introduction. 
\s its use became general the diphtheria death 
rate was reduced from 33.3 in 1900 to 27.1 in 
1910, 10.2 in 1920 and 9.0 in 1925. During 
the years 1918 to 1925 there has been at all 
times an ample supply of free antitoxin 
throughout the state, yet the death rate has 
fluctuated in the later years as is shown by 
the following figures: 1918, 12.2; 1919, 12.7; 
1920, 10.2; 1921, 9.1; 1922, 7.8; 1923, 84; 
1924, 8.6; and 1925, 9.0. The same fluctuation 
is also seen in the case fatality rates. It was 
7.75 per cent in 1918, 6.65 per cent in 1919, 
6.72 per cent in 1920, 5.02 per cent in 1921, 
4.49 per cent in 1922, 4.76 per cent in 1923, 5.53 
per cent in 1924, and 6.11 per cent in 1925. Of 
the cases occurring from 1918 to 1924, 14.95 per 
cent occurred under 5 years of age and 28.26 
per cent from 5 to 9 years. Of the deaths, 
however, 36.12 per cent occurred in children 
under 5 and 31.12 per cent in children from 
5 to 9 years of age-—Minnesota News Letter 
(Apr.), 1926. 


Health Conditions in British Honduras, 
1924—The estimated population of British 
Honduras on December 31, 1924, was 47,132. 
The birt! rate for the year was 38.8 and the 
death rat 25.5. 

The general health of the colony was, on 
the whole, good. During the month of No- 
vember 3 cases of yellow fever, one of which 
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proved fatal, occurred at Stann Creek. The 
area was placed under quarantine. The occur- 
rence of the enteric group of diseases in Hon- 
duras is very rare. There were 33 deaths from 
dysentery during the year. In the Belize Hos- 
pital 16 cases of amoebic dysentery and 10 cases 
of bacillary dysentery were treated. There 
was a good deal of dysentery of a bacillary 
type in the town of Belize during September 
through November. The rainfall was heavy 
at this time and many parts of the town were 
swampy. Thirty deaths from malaria were 
certified by medical practitioners in 1924 but 
of 280 uncertified deaths due to fever a large 


majority were probably due to malaria. Pul- 
monary tuberculosis is prevalent but other 
forms of tuberculosis are not common.— 


Lancet, 1:639 (Mar. 20), 1926. 


Northern Ireland, Birth and Death Rates 
in First Quarter 1926—During the quarter 
ended March 31, 1926, 7,062 births were regis- 
tered in the 27 Superintendent Registrars’ Dis- 
tricts in Northern Ireland, this number being 
equivalent to an annual birth rate of 22.1 per 
1,000 of the estimated population. The deaths 
registered during the quarter numbered 5,299, 
representing an annual rate of 16.6 per 1,000. 
The population of Northern Ireland in the 
middle of 1926 is estimated to be 1,280,000, in- 
clusive of military. 

In England and Wales the births registered 
during the quarter numbered 174,051 or 18.2 
per 1,000 of the population, and the deaths 
130,574, representing an annual rate of 13.6 
per 1,000. 

In Scotland 26,174 
during the same period, the equivalent annual 
rate per 1,000 of the population being 21.6. 
The deaths registered numbered 17,928, repre- 
senting an annual rate of 14.8 per 1,000.— 
Quarterly Return of the Marriages, Births and 
Deaths Registered in Northern Ireland, No. 17, 
1926. 


births were registered 


Infant Mortality in Santiago, Chile—In 
1923 the number of infant deaths was 4,971; 
in 1924, it dropped to 4,464; and in 1925 it 
was further reduced to 3,195. As compared 
with 1923, there were 507 infant lives saved 
in Santiago in 1924 and in 1925 there were 
1,776 fewer infant deaths than in 1923. These 
reductions are attributed in an editorial of the 
El Mercurio for February 11, 1926, to the work 
of the new sanitary organization.—Pub. Health 
Rep., 41:826 (Apr. 30), 1926. 
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Homicide and the Law—During 1925, in 
Continental United States about 10,100 homi- 
cides occurred. This death toll is more than 
14 times the figure which would have prevailed 
if the experience of England and Wales had 
occurred in this country. The city of Chicago 
alone with a population close to the 3,000,000 
mark had more than twice the number of 
homicides in one recent year than occurred in 
the whole of England and Wales with its 
population of nearly 40,000,000. The homicide 
rate for the United States is 6 times that for 
anada. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has endeavored to discover what police and 
judicial action follows homicide cases among 
its policyholders. Facts are now available for 
the subsequent action in 611 homicides among 
policyholders of this company in the years 
1922 to 1924. At least one year was allowed 
to elapse before inquiries were sent to prosecut- 
ing attorneys of counties in the United States. 
In the first place, 86 of these cases were justifi- 
able homicides, where persons were killed by 
officers of the law while resisting arrest or 
while in the act of committing crime. This left 
525 assailants answerable to the law for taking 
human life. It developed that 54 assailants 
committed suicide and 13 died before arraign- 
ment. Of the remaining 458 assailants, 84 or 
18.3 per cent had not been apprehended within 
one year after the crime had been committed. 
The 374 cases actually apprehended show an 
interesting after history at the hands of the 
law. There were released by magistrates or 
grand juries, 108 persons against whom no 
case could be made, and 8 were declared insane. 
There were actually brought to trial 258 cases 
or 56.3 per cent out of an original group of 
458 living assailants. In 62 cases the defendants 
were acquitted, and 9 cases were still pending 
one year after the commission of the crime. 
\ verdict of “guilty” was rendered in 187 

cases, of which 170 were sentenced to prison 
for terms of varying length, 8 cases were 
sentenced to death (7 executed and 1 case on 
appeal) and 9 were released, either on sus- 
pended sentence or by being fined.—Statistical 
Rull. Met. Life Ins. Co., 7:1 CApr.), 1926. 


Public Health in Persia, 1914-1924—A re- 
view of public health questions in Persia during 
the past 11 years shows that the most important 
problem is presented by malaria, and that so 


far no prophylactic measures on a large scale 
have been attempted. 

As regards the great epidemic diseases cer- 
tain towns on the southern sea-board in com- 
munication with India, the Arabian coast of 
the Persian Gulf, and Mesopotamia, are liable 
to limited outbreaks of plague, but the country 
as a whole presents natural obstacles to the 
spread of that disease. None of the plague 
centers described in the past have shown signs 
of activity, and no new ones have appeared 
Cholera, on the other hand, once introduced 
has been difficult to arrest, but is not endemic. 
An imported case of cholera at Abaden gave 
rise to a local epidemic in 1924 which spread 
to Mesopotamia. This is the only instance, 
during the period under review, of an epidemic 
originating in Persian territory and spreading to 
a neighboring country. Variola and typhus fever 
are endemic, and an extensive epidemic of the 
latter occurred in 1917-1918 after a drought 
and famine. Relapsing fever became epidemic 
at the same time, and, as an occasional sporadic 
case is seen at long intervals, must be counted 
endemic. 

Progress in sanitation has been made in the 
capital, and a public vaccination service for 
the greater part of the country, and now in 
its fourteenth year, has met with considerable 
success. 

Epizootic diseases have become a_ serious 
problem. Anthrax has long been known to 
exist and now the occurrence of cattle plague 
has been proved. 

In Teheran (population estimated at 230,000) 
there is a public asylum, a venereal disease 
clinic, and two dental clinics, a poorhouse, 
orphan asylum, and a creche for foundling 
infants. Death certificates were introduced in 
1922 but they are not particularly accurate. 
The mortality appeared to be 19.66 per 1,000 
from March 21, 1924, to March 20, 1925. One- 
fourth of the total number of deaths occurred 
in infants under one year of age. Many sani- 
tary regulations have been drawn up, but they 
are rendered less efficient by the lack of train- 
ing of the medical personnel. The vaccination 
service started in 1911 has made steady progress. 
By the year March 1924-1925 the number of 
vaccinations had risen to 74,500, of which 52,300 
were seen a second time and 47,200 were re- 
turned as successful—A. R. Neligan and H. 
Camb, Lancet, 1:635-639 (Mar. 20), 1926, and 
1 :742-744 (Apr. 3), 1926. 
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Chlorination of Water—Although the main 
lication of chlorination of water is the de- 
ruction of bacterial life, it is coming to be 
enized as advantageous in the prevention 
ilgae growths, the oxidation of sulphur gases 
ron, and the prevention of odors and tastes 

the treated supply. 
Chlorination of water was first begun in 
uisville, Ky., in 1896, by George W. Fuller 
his epoch making experiments, and since 
it time the application of chlorine in the 
treatment of water and waste discharges has 
ssumed greater and greater proportions until 
the present time there are more than 6,000 
nstallations of liquid chlorine equipment in the 
United States alone, treating more _ than 


750,000,000 gallons of water per day which 
is supplied to more than 70 per cent of the 
wpulation of the United States. 

One of the most important factors in the 
ntrol rate of application of chlorine is the 


haracter and size of the suspended particles 
making up the turbidity of the supply. The 

tual amount of chlorine applied is not so 
mportant as the residual or the free chlorine 

ntent. It has found that the greater 
part of the chlorine dose when first applied is 
mmediately used in the oxidation of the or- 
ganic matter present. For this reason at least 
1 10-minute period of contact between the 
chlorine added and the treated water is advo- 
cated, at the end of which time there should 
he an excess of chlorine of from 0.1 p.p.m. to 
0.2 p.p.m, 

The exact amount of residual chlorine that 
should be maintained in the supply will of 
ourse vitally depend upon the particular water 
treated. Experiments have demonstrated that 
the medicated or “ iodoformish” tastes may be 
due to an insufficient quantity of chlorine rather 
than an overdose, producing substitution prod- 


been 


ucts, in which case the obvious remedy would 
e to maintain a residual value of 0.2 p.p.m. or 
more. Oppositely—a relatively clear water 
‘ontaining a high percentage of mineral matter 
would probably give a taste if containing a 


chlorine value much in excess of 0.1 p.p.m. 


Some operators find it satisfactory to check 
their bacteriological results, and degree of bac- 
teriological purification by the excess chlorine 
method. The most satisfactory test of excess 
chlorine is that using the ortho-tolidin solution 
which is prepared and used in conformity with 
the procedure outlined in the Standard Methods 
of Water Analysis, 1925 edition. 

The possible value of pre-chlorination in 
water treatment plants was noted inasmuch as 
the results are: 1. reduction of taste; 2. im- 
proved coagulation; 3. elimination of 
growth; 4. reduction of bacterial load on filter ; 
5. retardation of putrefaction of deposited muck 
in basin; 6. oxidation of iron compounds. The 
pre-chlorination of water does not necessarily 
preclude a final chlorination of the effluent. 
This is a matter that may depend almost en- 
tirely on the primary dosage, character of water 
treated, and degree of safety desired.—Linn H. 
Enslow, paper presented at 8th Annual School 
for W. W. Operators at Ft. Worth, Texas, 
Jan. 18-23, 1926. Abstracted by V. M. Ehlers. 


algae 


Successful Tests on New Incinerator at 
McKees Rocks, Penn.—To test the new in- 
cinerator at McKees Rocks, 22 tons of wet gar- 
bage were deposited on the charging floor. One 
hour and twenty minutes was consumed in de- 
positing this garbage in the 4 hearths of the 2 
furnaces. Rubbish was used for fuel. The 
temperature was raised to 2,200 degrees (1,500 
degrees being all that is required) and the gar- 
bage was consumed in 2 hours—hetter than a 
10-ton per hour rate. The guaranteed rate was 
5 tons per hour. During the test the combus- 
tion was so complete that no gases were visible 
in the combustion chamber and no unburned 
gases or wastes were given off from the stack. 
The incinerator is of the 2-story type and is 
known as the U. S. Standard Incinerator, being 
developed by the U. S. War Department. The 
building measures 32 by 44 and contains the 2 
furnaces, the flues, ducts, dampers and all ap- 
purtenances. The structure fire- 
The stack is 90 feet high with a 6 foot 
Although it was designed to 


is entirely 
proof. 
internal diameter. 
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create sufficient draft under all conditions of 
operation, a motor driven fan was installed to 
augment the stack.—Am. City, 33:387 (Oct. 
25), 1925. Abstracted by R. J. Faust. 


Zoning for the Health of the Community— 
This is a general discussion of zoning in relation 
to public health. It is pointed out that while 
zoning ordinances have been adopted by over 
325 towns and cities in the United States, only 
two such ordinances are in force in Canada, in 
Point Grey, Vancouver and Kitchener, Ontario. 

B. Evan Parry, Canad. Eng., 49:149 (July 
21), 1925. Abstracted by R. E. Thompson. 


Inhibitory Power of the Waters of the 
Rhone and of the Saone on the Development 
of Certain Bacteria—The presence of bac- 
tericidal properties has been demonstrated in 
certain river waters for the cholera vibrio, par- 
ticularly in those of the Jumna and the Ganges 
Rivers by Hankin. These observations, made 
prior to the discovery of the bacteriophagic 
principle by d’Herelle, were confirmed by 
Bordet. 

In this preliminary note, we will describe the 
results that we have obtained with water from 
the Rhone and the Saone Rivers, using various 
species of pathogenic organisms; 3 strains of 
B. coli (B.D.P.), paratyphosus A, B. typhosus, 
and 2. dysenteriae (Shiga). 

Water from the Rhone was collected, below 
the city of Lyon and immediately above the 
sewer outlet of the south bridge, left bank. 
Water from the Saone was taken at the Bridge 
de la Mulatiere, above the point of confluence 
with the Rhone. The city water has also been 
examined 

In the course of these experiments we have 
also studied various samples of water or of 
shiny sediments collected at different points in 
the Lyon District, as well as water from various 
wells in Lyon or its suburbs. 


Rhone River Water—Direct inoculation in 
bouillon gives in 24 hours a very heavy growth 
consisting largely of B. coli. On agar (gelose 
a uniform growth Of considerable thickness 1: 
obtained. 

The technic of isolating the inhibitory prin 
ciple has involved filtration through a Chamber- 
land L 3 filter and the transfer of 4 c.c. of the 
filtrate to 10 c.c. of ordinary broth. The tubes 
thus prepared, are inoculated respectively wit! 
4 drops of a bacterial culture and placed in a 
37° incubator for 24 hours. The results of the 
lysis have been recorded on the basis of a tur 
bidity scale ranging from zero (complete lysis) 
to 6 (turbidity of a normal culture). (Se 
Table I for results.) 

In an attempt to exalt the virulence of th 
bacteriophage with respect to B. coli, after 
filtration of the culture in bouillon through an 
L 3 filter, 10 cc. of ordinary bouillon wer 
inoculated with 3 c.c. of filtrate and 4 drops of 
B. coli; lysis was fair. The spread on agar 
gave a coefficient of 3.5; hence no exaltation. 

Rhone River water collected from the cit 
of Lyon tap—This water is stored about Lyon, 
after filtration through sand galleries. (S 
Table I for results obtained.) 

Saone River Water—Cultures in bouillon 
(See Table I for results obtained.) 

An attempt to increase the virulence, follow 
ing the procedure outlined above, gave the fol 
lowing results : 

a. B. coli; culture in bouillon, first passag 
(turbidity )==2; second passage = 1.5; cultur: 
on agar, first passage = 3. 

b. B. typhosus; culture in bouillon, first pas 
sage = 2; culture on agar, after 24 hours= 
3.5; after 48 hours = 5. 

We therefore conclude: 

1. The waters of the Rhone and of the Saon 
Rivers unquestionably possess inhibitory powers 
with respect to bacteria of the colon, Eberth 
and dysentery groups. 


TABLE I 


Data by Arloing and Sempe (1924). Rearranged. 


The values given refer to the turbidity of a bouillon 


inoculated with a culture grown on either bouillon or agar and seeded with 4 c.c. of a Chamberland filtrate 


supposed to contain the bacteriophage ‘ 


Ruone River Water 


-yon Tarp WaTER 
A 


Saone River Water 


Bouillon Agar Cultures 


Bouillon Agar Cultures Bouillon Agar Cultures 
Cultures Cultures Cultures 
2 2 24 24 48 2 24 

Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours 

B. coli “B 1 2 ; 1.5 2.5 3.5 0.5 ioe 3 
a 1.5 4 ; 2 2 2 1.5 3 2.5 

al he 2.5 5 4 2 4 3 2 4.5 a 
Para A ; 5.5 5 3 4 3.5 2.5 5.5 5.5 
l'yphosus 3 4 3 3 3.5 4 3.5 

Shiga 2 4.5 2 4 3.3 aw 5 
1. Turbidity=zero. Culture destroyed 


6. Turbidity of a normal culture. 
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Of the samples studied, the strains of B. 
ave been more sensitive than the strains of 
{ and dysentery. The typhoid bacillus 
es itself, in general, between the colon and 
Shiga groups. 
In general, the waters of the Saone possess 
marked inhibitory powers than those of 
Rhone. 
However, it is of particular interest to note 
+ the waters of the Rhone are remarkably 
ve against B. typhosus—Fernand Arloing 
Sempe, Compt. rend. Soc. de Biol., 41 :667. 
tracted by E. J. Theriault. 


Activated Sludge Experiments at Bradford 

trogen losses in an Activated Sludge Tank— 

he Bradford sewage contains an abnormal 

nount of albuminoid and protein matter as a 
cesult of the inclusion of a large proportion of 

uid trade effluent from the wool scouring 
lants in the city. The average nitrogen figures 

ver a considerable period were as follows (in 
arts per 100,000): as free and saline ammonia, 
$335; as albuminoid ammonia, 1.45; as 
nitrites, nil; as nitrates, 0.058; as x nitrogen, 

422; total, 12.265. The maximum figures re- 

rded during the period were 8.30 free and 
saline; 3.70 albuminoid; 0.20 nitrates; 25.86 
x nitrogen; and 30.24 total. During the period 
the average grease content was 59.0 parts per 
100,000; alkalinity 56.0 and suspended matter 
130, and the oxygen absorbed value was 21.6. 

Experiments were carried out in an experi- 
mental activated sludge tank over two 30-day 
periods to determine the nitrogen losses in this 
process. The results were as follows, series 
(1) and (2) respectively; as free and saline 
ammonia 71.3 and 100 per cent loss; as 
Ubuminoid ammonia 2.07 and 14.1 per cent 
gain; as nitrate 100 per cent loss in both series, 
ind as x nitrogen 34.3 and 34.27 gain. The total 
nitrogen loss was 86 and 18.6 per cent 
respectively. 

Partial Treatment of a Strong Sewage by 
\ctivated Sludge—The experience with Brad- 
ford sewage has been that it is impossible to 
economically produce by the activated sludge 
system in one operation a satisfactory final 
cffluent. Experiments have been carried out 
therefore to determine its value as a partial 
process, either as a final treatment after pre- 
liminary tank treatment, or as a preliminary one 
to a high-rate filtration process. It was found 
that the effluent from an experimental activated 
sludge tank operated as a fill and draw unit 


could be passed on to filters at 4 times the rate 
that ordinary tank effluent could be satisfac- 
torily treated. Secondary precipitation of tank 
effluent, producing an effluent of strength ap- 
proximately equal to the effluent from the ex- 
perimental activated sludge tank did not enable 
the employment of even double the normal rate 
of filtration. 

An interesting feature of the results ob- 
tained with the experimental unit was the great 
reduction in solids (91.2 per cent over period 
cited) and the almost complete destruction of 
grease, a constituent which amounts to 40-50 
per cent of the dry solids of the Bradford 
sewage. This destruction of sludge and grease 
is attributed to the presence in the sewage dur- 
ing the experimental period of a very large 
proportion of liquifying bacteria, varying from 
30 to 80 per cent of the total count, compared 
with normal content of 15-20 per cent. This 
fact is considered worthy of further experi- 
mentation to determine its possibilities as a 
means of reducing the amount of sludge requir- 
ing disposal.—J. A. Reddie, Surv., 68 :451 (Nov. 
20), 1925. Abstracted by R. E. Thompson. 


Does It Pay to Soften the Water Supply? 
—From experimental operation of the St. 
Paul filter plant as a water softening plant 
during January, 1925, the author concludes 
that the cost of removing 95 p.p.m. of hard- 
ness and producing a water of from 85 to 
100 p.p.m. would be $5.41 per m.g. after the 
present cost of aluminum sulphate treatment 
which is $3.80 per m.g. is deducted from the 
estimated cost of softening. 

To offset the cost of softening, the saving 
in soap is estimated at $105 per day and in 
the amount of coal for heating a softened 
water as $2050 per day. Added advantages 
of the softened water are a longer filter run, 
less trouble from algae on the filters and the 
removal of larger amounts of organic matter 
with consequent saving of chlorine in disin- 
fection. 

The conclusions reached indicate that the 
softening of the water will in no way injure 
the health of the consumers; that the prob 
lem of softening is an economic one and not 
one of health; that the process of softening 
is eminently worth while; and that it should 
have serious consideration where the hard- 
ness of the water is over 100 p.p.m.—Ross A. 
Thuma, Fire & W. Eng., 78:1337 (Dec. 16), 
1925. Abstracted by H. R. Crohurst. 
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Antimicrobial Properties of Various River 
or Sea Waters. Bacteriophagic Power—For 
several months we have been conducting re- 
searches on the antimicrobial power exerted by 
various samples of river or sea waters on the 
bacteria of the intestinal group. (Several 
strains of coli, B. typhosus, B. paratyphosus A 
and B, cholera vibrio, B. dysenteria Shiga.) 
lo our previous publications (Arloing and 
Sempe, 1924; Arloing, Langeron and Sempe, 
1925, and Arloing and Chavanne, 1925) dealing 
with our preliminary experiments and our tech- 
nic, we now add new results which enlarge 
the field of our studies and their general 
significance. 

The waters examined by us were: 

1. In the Lyon district; waters of the Rhone, 
the Saone, the hillside sprjng between Loyasse 
and Lyon, the Morgon brook near Villefranche. 

2. In the Grenoble district; waters of the 
Iser, the Drac, the Romanche, snow water 
from the Porte (mountain). 

3. In the Havre district; estuary of the 
Seine, the roads of the Havre harbor, the bassin, 
the port. 

\ll these waters have been filtered through 
a candle filter L3. From 3 to 4 c.c. of filtrate 
have been added to 10 c.c. of ordinary bouillon 
and this bouillon has been seeded with 4 drops 
of a (bacterial) culture. The lysis was ob- 
served after 24 hours in bouillon and then 
sought on agar. The results are as follows: 
(Here is listed the lytic power of the various 
waters against various organisms. ) 

Antimicrobial characteristics of the waters 
according to the district or the stream—The 
antityphoid power predominates in the Rhone 
and the Iser; the antipara A power predomi- 
nates in the Iser and in the waters of the 
Grenoble district; the anti-Shiga power pre- 
dominates in the water from the roads of the 
harbor of Havre; the anti-coli power is the 
most universal. It is found preferably in the 
less rapidly flowing streams or in the more 
highly polluted waters; Saone, Seine bassin of 
Havre. 

Variations in the antimicrobial power—The 
antimicrobial power of a given river water can 
vary in intensity and at times even in respect 
to its specificity under the influence of various 
causes; the influence of passage of the stream 
through a large city, floods, aging of the 
filtered water, etc. 

Influence of passage through a large city— 
Water is in general more antimicrobial below 
a city, downstream than upstream. Thus the 


water of the Saone after passing through Lyon 
effects a little more lysis of coli than water 
collected above Lyon. The bactericidal power 
of the mud does not differ appreciably above 
or below a city. 

Floods. Floods sometimes increase or dis- 
turb the antimicrobial power. 

Aging. The antimicrobial power diminishes 
appreciably and tends to disappear in a water 
filtered through a candle filter L3 and stored 
in the dark in a sealed tube for one month. 
The effect of aging on the bacteriophage is 
well known. 

Spring waters possess a feebler bactericidal 
power than polluted river waters. 

Summarizing, we have been able to find evi- 
dence of antimicrobial action in certain river or 
sea waters, thereby confirming a fact already 
observed by other writers for other river 
courses or for sea water (d’Herelle, Handuroy, 
etc.). But on the basis of our experiments we 
attribute the lytic action of these waters to the 
presence of a polyvalent bacteriophage rather 
than to non-specific causes, such as the action 
of ordinary water or of salt water on the 
microbes or on a particular mineral content. 

In favor of the lysis by a filtrable bacterio- 
phagic principle, it is to be noted that dilution 
does not prevent the lysis and that exaltation 
of virulence occurs under conditions similar 
to those in which the principle of d’Herelle is 
exalted. The specific action of a given water 
on one or more bacteria, its inefficiency on other 
species, its loss of virulence by aging, etc., are 
in agreement with this hypothesis. We cannot 
insist here on the hygienic importance of these 
findings which, we hope, will be confirmed in 
a more extended experimental study.—Fernand 
Arloing, Sempe and Chavanne, Bull. de I’ Acad. 
de Paris, 43 (Feb. 17), 1925. Abstracted by 
E. J. Theriault. 


Garbage and Refuse Inciherator—This is 
a brief description of the plant now in operation 
at the National Leprosarium (U. S. Marine 
Hospital No. 66). In a few words, the opera- 
tion may be thus described: garbage collected 
today is put in one chamber to be dried and gar- 
bage dried out yesterday in the second chamber 
is burned with dry refuse, furnishing the hot 
gases to dry out the raw wet garbage. IIlustra- 
tions of the detail drawing, a picture and a dia- 
gram, assist in the description. This is a plant 
of the “self-consuming” type-—O. E. Denney 
and E. L. Hesse, Modern Hosp., 25 :274 (Sept.), 
1925. Abstracted by A. H. Fletcher. 
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Dr. Emery R. Hayuvurst * 


Occupational Diseases in Ohio from 1921 

to 1925—The authors give an analysis of 
occupational diseases reported to the Ohio 
State Department of Health for the period indi- 
d, covering both sexes and including all 

s reported officially upon what is known as 
“standard” blank. From May, 1913, to 

1c 30, 1920, 1,737 positive cases of occupa- 
nal diseases had been reported. The present 
wily covers 3,226 more cases. Following 
ictment of the compensation Jaw scheduling 
15 definite afflictions for compensation, which 
ame effective August 4, 1921, there was a 
irked increase in the number of occupational 
liseases reported. A previous study (likewise 
ported in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene, 
Oct., 1924, page 259-265), showed about 95 per 
nt of the cases reported were approved for 
mpensation. Of the 3,226 cases in this anal- 
sis, 2,781 were in the compensation list for 
ales and 410 for females, with 33 not recog- 
nized for compensation in males, and 2 in 
females, this showing the tendency to report, on 
the part of physicians, only the cases regularly 
scheduled for compensation. The sources of 
isoning and infection are shown in tables and 
ilso. separately discussed. Dermatitis con- 
tributed 2,635 cases of the total and occurred 
hiefly in rubber works. Lead poisoning con- 
tributed 443 cases, benzol and its derivatives 78 
ases, brass and zinc poisoning 14 cases. The 
hief sources of lead poisoning were: Storage 
batteries 145, automobile parts 114, white lead 
manufacture 54, painting 20, blending ethyl 
gasoline 24, enameling and japanning 14 (in- 
luding 9 females). The small number of cases 
f lead poisoning reported among general (or 
use) painters and decorators is commented 
ipon where a total of only 14 cases, or an aver- 
ze of 3 a year, appear for a state where there 
re approximately 25,000 such workers. This 
s accounted for on the grounds that acute cases 
plumbism seldom occur in this occupation, 
vhile the chronic cases either are not recog- 


* The editor of this Section will gladly receive con- 
vutions from members. Please address all communi- 
itions to Hartman-Ohio Bldg., Columbus, O. 


“ inde- 


nized, or these workers, being largely 
pendent” and therefore not under the em- 
ployers’ compensation law, do not have their 


cases reported. Special studies of the pottery 
industry in the state (reported elsewhere) have 
shown a rate of lead poisoning from 4.2 to 7.7 
per 100 examined. Efforts to secure complete 
reporting have resulted in more and more effec- 
tiveness. The report discusses the commercial 
significance of health control and among other 
items in the Summary states that “An increase 
in the number and range of occupational dis- 
eases is rapidly taking place.”"—E. R. Hayhurst 
and Daniel J. Kindel, J. Ind. Hyg., VIII, 


4 :143-164 (Apr.), 1926. 


The Human Factor and Industrial Acci- 
dents—“An examination of the factors con- 
cerned in accident causation, with a view to 
improving preventive methods, shows that a 
very much larger proportion of industrial acci- 
dents are due to carelessness or inattention, 
lack of knowledge or lack of skill on the part 
of the human subject involved than to the 
dangerous conditions under which the work is 
done.” “In Great Britain there have been, 
during the last few about 1,200 fatal 
accidents per annum in factories and workshops, 
and another 1,200 in coal mines and quarries, 
besides several hundred accidents on railways 
and elsewhere. Non-fatal accidents of sufficient 
severity to cause disablement for a week or 
more number about 120,000 a year in factories 
and workshops, and 200,000 a year in coal mines. 
In addition, there are probably ten times this 
number of more trivial accidents.” 

Fatigue does not, as a rule, play much part 
Ex- 


years, 


in accident causation in the case of males. 
perience has shown that with women it is very 
different and particularly do long hours increase 
accidents among them. At the present day when 
the hours of work seldom exceed 48 per week, 
the effect of fatigue on accident causation must 
be small in the great majority of industries. 
Undoubtedly extreme fatigue is a potent cause 
of accidents in men no less than in women, and 
striking instances of this are occasionally met 
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with on the railways. On the other hand, tem- 
perature and ventilation are among the most 
important factors. Osborne and Vernon found 
that the number of accidents reached a mini- 
mum at a temperature of 65° to 69° F. At 
75° F. they were 23 per cent more numerous. 
\ confirmatory observation comes from the 
Morro Velho gold mine in Brazil where at a 
depth of 6,400 feet the working conditions were 
almost insupportable until a cooling plant was 
erected. As a result of lowering the tempera- 
ture from 89° to 80° F., fatal accidents were 
only 6 in a period of 16 months as compared to 
20 in the preceding 16 months. A government 
inquiry into the lighting of factories was made 
in Great Britain and it was found that on an 
average the accidents in a number of industries 
were 25 per cent more numerous during hours 
of artificial lighting, and accidents due to “ per- 
sons falling” were 75 per cent more numerous. 
(Many more striking examples of the effects 
of illumination are also cited.) Naturally the 
speed of production, the age and experience of 
the worker, and other factors are also of im- 
portance. “ Taking the evidence as a whole, it 
appears that by far the most fruitful method of 
eliminating accidents is to influence the psychi- 
cal state of the worker by diminishing his care- 
lessness and inattention. The ‘safety first’ 
movement, which has spread so widely of 
recent years, depends fundamentally on the 
principle of cultivating what may be termed a 
‘safety habit of mind’ in the workers. To this 
end, it is necessary to take every possible oppor- 
tunity of impressing on the workers the impor- 
tance of observ‘ng precautions to avoid acci- 
dents.”"—H. N. Vernon, /nternat. Labour Rev., 
13, 5:673-083 (May), 1926. 


Traveling Men’s Association Adopts Medi- 
cal Protection—Commercial travelers alone, 
it is estimated, total some 900,000 in the United 
States. Naturally, many of these develop ail- 
ments requiring medical or dental attention. 
\lso many are in danger of poor medical treat- 
ment, quacks, etc. Many also delay too long 
because of fear of poor service. The National 
Council of the Traveling Salesmen’s Associ- 
ation has set about to remedy conditions in sev- 
eral ways. A complaint bureau has been estab- 
lished. Much has been done already in reduc- 
ing a number of health hazards peculiar to 
travel as found in trains, boats, hotels and 
restaurants. Health education is promoted. 
Many trade journals offer channels through 
which information concerning personal hygiene 


may be spread. An important phase of the plan 
has been the creation of a nation-wide medica! 
service. A vest pocket medical directory has 
been prepared listing the names of, (1) a 
reputable general practitioner in each town oj 
10,000 population or more, (2) the name of an 
eye, ear, nose and throat specialist, (3) of a 
genitourinary specialist, and (4) of a dentist in 
each city of 50,000 population or over. Thes 
four fields were selected because it was felt th: 
traveler could in most instances readily appr: 
ciate to which his ailment belonged. However 
in case of doubt he is instructed to go to th 
general practitioner first. Selection of profes 
sional references were chosen on the basis of 
(1) high standing in the respective profession, 
(2) fees moderate (in.accord with established 
local practice), and (3) offices readily acces 
sible to the business center of the city. Likewis: 
those that have been so selected have evidenced 
their willingness and desire to codperate. Con- 
tinuity of medical care from city to city is als: 
provided for. The traveler-patient carries a 
history form or treatment record along wit! 
him for the review of other physicians in co 
tinuing treatment.—(Dr. William Bierman, Na- 
tional Council of Traveling Salesmen’s Assox 

Nation's Health, VII, 4:269 (Apr. 15), 192 


The United States Steel Corporation 
Spends 158 Millions on Welfare 


Jan. 1, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1925 
Playgrounds, schools, clubs, gardens, 


visiting nurses, etc. .............. $27,970,411 
Accident prevention ................ 15,698,604 
Relief for injured men and the fami- 

lies of men killed................ 45,660,609! 
The employes’ stock subscription 


For pension fund payments in excess 

of income provided by permanent 

Total pension payment to 


employeest .... .......$13,014,343 
Additional benefit pay- 

ments and administra- 

509,338 
For the creation of a permanent 

8,000,000 


Total... 


t Not included in total. 


Among the many facilities provided may lx 
listed the following: Dwellings and boarding 
houses at low rental, 28,216; schools, 32; clubs 
39; restaurants and lunch rooms, 66; rest and 
waiting rooms, 280; playgrounds, 169; athleti: 
fields, 114; practical housekeeping centers, 32: 
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.stems for drinking water, 487; comfort 
2,130; clothes lockers, 179,581; base 
Js, 11; emergency stations, 383; first aid 
scue training stations, 58; company sur- 
ind internes, 233; outside surgeons (on a 
_ 117; nurses (including nurses in train- 
251; orderlies and other attendants, 110; 
nurses, 62; teachers and instructors, 
sanitary inspectors, 202; employes who 
served on safety committees, 119,875. 
3ulletin commemorates the Corporation’s 
fifth year, discusses the finances in- 
|, the personnel of the board of directors 
i the executive committee, and the policies 
own at the time of incorporation. Among 
atter is, “ To labor—fair treatment with a 
as high as business conditions shall 
The average yearly earnings per em- 
e« were $717 in 1902, and $1,828 in 1925; 
1002 the average earnings per employe per 
were $2.33, and in 1925 the average was 
ss. A campaign was started about 1911 to 
ice or abolish the 12-hour working day in 
steel mills. Opposition was met from many 
rces, principally from the workers them- 
es. At present the 12-hour labor period has 
n practically abolished. The safety sanita- 
and welfare campaign was inaugurated in 
100, when Judge Gary, chairman of the execu- 
© committee and later the board of directors, 
mised that no reasonable request for funds 
insure greater safety or to better workmen's 
would ever be refused, and this 
mise has been sacredly kept. In 1925 the 
mber of serious accidents per 100 men was 
22 per cent less than in 1906, and disabling 
idents were 80.07 per cent less than in 1912. 
he accident prevention work since 1906 has 
ived a sum far exceeding the amount which 
uld have had to be expended for accidents 
nder the various state compensation laws, had 
former accident rates prevailed. “ The Steel 
rporation is not an eleemosynary institution. 
\ll its activities for the good of the worker, 
art from considerations of humanity, have 
en amply justified by plain business reasons— 
cy paid eventually.” The aggregate gross 
usiness done by the corporation in the period 
om April 1, 1901, to December 31, 1925, was 
*23,440,752,894. A facsimile of a letter from 
Secretary of Labor James J. Davis, dated 
\larch 9, 1926, compliments the Corporation on 
drop of “frequency accident rates” from 
‘0.8 per million one-man hour exposures in 
1907 to 30.8 in 1924, and in severity rates which 
ave dropped from 7.2 to 3; in addition to the 
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fact that 250,000 men have been saved from 
injury, and probably more than 40,000 from 
fatal injuries. The balance of the Bulletin is 
replete with photographs of various welfare 
undertakings, with a final chart showing the 
causes of accidents as analyzed for 306,421 
mishaps.—U. S. Steel Corporation, Bull. No. 1/1, 
1926, 71 Broadway, New York City. 


Masks For Protection Against Ammonia 
Gas—The mask tested, known as the GMD 
ammonia gas mask, manufactured by the Mine 
Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., met suc- 
cessfully all requirements and tests of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. The mask in question forms 
a pocket over the face and allows breathing 
through the nose. It consists of a face piece 
with non-shatter eye glasses, attached by means 
of a corrugated rubber tube to a canister sup- 
ported on the wearer’s chest by a harness. “ The 
rate of breathing of a man at rest is about 8 
liters per minute ; when working so that breath- 
ing is rapid the rate is about 32 liters per min- 
ute; 64 liters per minute is the maximum 
breathing rate of a large man exerting his ut- 
most power and can be endured for only a few 
minutes.” It may be stated that the mask pro- 
tects in any concentration that can be borne 
readily by the skin. In some of the tests the 
irritation of the skin on tender parts of the body 
was almost unendurable even though the wearer's 
breathing were unaffected.—Fieldner, Katz and 
Frevert, Serial No. 2750, Rep. Invest., U. S. 
Bur. of Mines, May, 1926. 


Regulations Proposed Following the 
Tetraethyl Lead Investigation—The pro- 
posed regulations provide for (1) the manufac- 
ture and blending of tetraethyl lead, (2) for 
mixing with gasoline, (3) for distribution of 
the ethyl gasoline, and (4) “ proposed regula- 
tions for automobile garages, repair shops, 
service stations, and filling stations.” The last 
group of the regulations proposed are given in 
full below : 

1. Automobile garages or repair shops hold- 
ing more than 5 cars and all public service sta- 
tions and filling stations for automobiles should 
be registered with the local health department. 

2. In addition to doors and to window-ventila- 
tion in summer, automobile garages, repair 
shops, service stations, and filling stations 
should have permanently operative ventilation 
at least equivalent to that given by an opening 
or openings at ceiling level free to the outside 
air, but protected from down drafts, with cross- 
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section of 0.2 per cent of the floor space avail- 
able for cars, together with an opening or open- 
ings for inlet near floor level of corresponding 
effectiveness, both arranged to give positive 
dilution of exhaust gases as generated. This is 
to be taken as a minimum, special conditions re- 
quiring greater permanent ventilation. 

3. Automobile garages, repair shops, service 
stations, and filling stations should be kept rea- 
sonably clean and free from dust by means of 
flushing out and moist sweeping or vacuum 
cleaning 

4. Automobile garages, repair shops, service 
stations, and filling stations should keep con- 
spicuously posted a copy of these regulations 
with the following statements in large type: 

\utomobile exhaust gas is dangerous. Motors 
should not be run longer than 30 seconds unless 
the car is in motion or the exhaust is directly 
connected to the outside air. Liquids sold as 
motor fuel, except ordinary gasoline, should be 
used only as motor fuel, and not for cleaning or 
other purposes. The fumes from the evapora- 
tion of even ordinary gasoline may be injurious. 

U. S. Public Health Service, Washington. 


Disease Among Hospital Patients, with 
Reference to Occupation—The inadequacy 
of the usual hospital reports in respect to the 
subject of occupation is well known. In the 
present study, 6 hospitals in New York City 
agreed to coéperate by furnishing the Hospital 
Information Bureau with certain statistics. The 
data lent themselves to numerous correlations 
and to punch cards for tabulation. There were 
20,835 patients recorded in 1923 of whom 6,544 
were children under 15 years of age, who were 
omitted in the study, thus leaving 14,291 
patients as a basis for tabulation. When the 
sorting of data was completed, it was found 
that there were over 600 separate pathologic 
entries distributed among patients in 350 occu- 
pational affiliations. Hence it is impractical to 
attempt any detailed tabulation for, although 
the pathologic conditions are relatively easily 
grouped, the grouping of occupations proves a 
more difficult task. The latter were finally re- 
duced to 59; 15 were classified among outdoor 
occupations and 44 among indoor occupations. 
Housewives and those not engaged in any occu- 
pation were classified as separate groups. 


Women made up 8,759 and men 5,532 of the 
group studied. Over 45 per cent of the women 
were in the hospital for conditions associated 
with childbirth. In the group of 1,047 outdoor 
workers, the outstanding single cause was acci- 
dents, which amounted to almost one-fourth of 
all the cases, and, of accidents, fractures con- 
stituted by far the greatest single item. The 
incidence of respiratory diseases was 8.6 per 
hundred among outdoor and 6.8 per hundred 
among indoor workers. In both groups the 
pneumonias constituted the largest single dis- 
ease entity. There was more influenza among 
the outdoor than among the indoor workers 
Influenza occurred in the proportion of about | 
in every 100 housewives, 4 per hundred domestic 
servants, and 5 per hundred hospital workers 
Phthisis ranged about 1 per hundred, but onl) 
about 2 per thousand among housewives. It 
was found highest among domestic servants and 
office clerks, but in no instance higher than 1.5 
per hundred. Venereal diseases were found as 
a primary condition in 8 of each 1,000 patients 
Cancer listed as 3.4 in every 100 patients was 
found quite high among food handlers, carpen- 
ters, executives, professional men and domestic 
servants, but the age distribution of these 
groups was dissimilar. 

In each 10,000 patients, 38 suffered from 
acute and chronic poisoning. It is to be pointed 
out, however, that many diseases receive treat- 
ment in special hospitals such as tuberculosis, 
ocular afflictions, neurologic diseases, etc 
Those in the younger age groups had, in the 
order of their frequency—appendicitis, diseases 
of tonsils, hernia, and intestinal obstruction 
“In 10 of the 19 occupations in the younger 
group, appendicitis occupied first place in point 
of frequency. In the occupations of the middle 
age groups, appendicitis and hernia were first 
and second in order of importance and fractures 
third. In the occupations of the older age 
groups, cancer and lobar pneumonia were most 
frequent.” 

The conclusion is that the data analyzed bring 
out certain suggested facts and simply points 
to the need of a more intensive use of hospital 
statistics, and of the establishing of a national 
agency for their consideration.—Lewinski-Cor- 
win and A. E. Conover, J. Ind. Hyg., 8, 6:269- 
279 (June), 1926. 
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Water S. Frispie 


The Effects of an Exclusive, Long-Con- 
tinued Meat Diet—Comments by the author 
made on the dietetic observations and ex- 
nees of Vilhjalmur Stefansson during his 
in the arctic regions. Results are given 
the medical examination of Mr. Stefansson 
he author in September, 1922, and a clinical 
rvey of his condition some 2 years later. 
Some noteworthy facts regarding Stefansson’s 
are that he lived for a number of days, 
totaling 9 years, on an exclusive meat diet. 
lived for 9 successive months on an exclu- 
meat diet. He reached his maximum 
izht while subsisting on meat (fish). He 
und that the exclusive meat diet worked as 
cll when he was inactive as when active, and 
s well in hot weather as in cold. Constipation 
was never present. The author further com- 
on the remarks in Stefansson’s book 
n his experiences in the Far North, particularly 
observations that the health and longevity 
K:skimos led to the conclusion that the high 
tein diet does not have a deleterious effect 
n their circulation or kidneys. On the contrary 
he (Stefansson) feels that the mixed diet to 
which the Eskimos resorted in recent years 
nds to produce infirmities compared with 
those in civilized countries, which is attributed 
the use of imported foods. The author con- 
cludes with a history of 2 patients who had 
lived on an exclusive meat diet for a period 
of 7 years, both of whom were found to be in 
excellent physical condition without symptoms 
f intestinal toxemia, kidney disease or cardio- 
vascular disorders. Concluding observation, in 
pite of the inadequacy of the diet, suggests 
that the commonly accepted facts regarding 
high protein diet may be questioned.—Clarence 
\W. Lieb, M.D., Jour. A. M. A., 87, 1:25 (July 
3), 1926. 


Can Purines, Creatinine, or Creatine Re- 
place Histidine in the Diet for Growth?— 
Recognizing that modern investigations and 
nutritions have shown certain amino acids as 
essential components of the diet, the authors 
have sought to determine whether these essen- 


tial acids may be replaced by other substances 
closely allied in chemical structure. White rats 
were used in the experiments. Composition of 
the various diets are given and graphs showing 
the rate of growth on the administration of 
the various histidine substances. Results of the 
experiment on diets adequate in every respect 
with the exception of histidine indicate that 
adenine, guanine, creatinine, and creatine will 
not function in the place of histidine regardless 
of whether these compounds are used singly or 
in varying combinations one with the other. 
The authors interpret the results to indicate 
that in the animal organism the reaction of 
purine synthesis from histidine is an _ irre- 
versible one.—Gerald J. Cox and William C. 
Rose, J. Bio. Chem., 48, 3:769 (June), 1926. 


The Availability of Synthetic Imidazoles in 
Supplementing Diets Deficient in Histidine— 
This paper is a continuation of the investiga- 
tions outlined in the preceding abstract and is 
concerned with the replacement of histidine by 
more closely chemically related substances. The 
authors employed imidazole, 4-methylimidazole, 
4-hydroxymethylimidazole, 4-imidazole formal- 
dehyde, 4-imidazole carboxylic acid, 4-imidazole 
acetic acid, B-4-imidazole propionic acid, 
B-4-imidazole acrylic acid, and dl-B-4-imidazole 
lactic acid (dl-B-4-imidazole-hydroxy propionic 
acid). The histidine was prepared in the 
author’s laboratory by methods described in 
the literature with slight modifications which 
are detailed. Tables of food intake and body 
weight changes are given and a chart showing 
the rate of growth with the experimental rats. 
The experiments showed no influence on the 
growth of rats on a histidine-free diet when 
the following were included in the ration: 
imidazole, 4-methylimidazole, 4-hydroxymethyl- 
imidazole, 4-imidazole formaldehyde, 4-imida- 
zole carboxylic acid, 4-imidazole acetic acid, 
B-4-imidazole propionic acid, or B-4-imidazole 
acrylic acid. The addition of dl-B-4-imidazole 
lactic acid to the histidine-deficient diet caused 
a resumption of growth immediately, but at a 
slightly slower rate than that induced by the 
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equivalent amount of histidine. According to 
conditions of this experiment, it is evident that 
this synthetic product can take the place of 
histidine which, according to the authors, is 
the first successful attempt to demonstrate by 
vrowth experiments the replacement of an in- 
dispensable amino acid essential to the diet by 
a non-amino compound.—Gerald J. Cox and 
William C. Rose, J. Bio. Chem., 48, 3:781 


(June), 1926. 


Protein in Voluntary Muscle, Heart, Liver, 
and Kidney, from Cattle, Sheep, and Hogs— 
The authors have experimented on young 
albino rats to determine the relative mainte- 
nance, growth and values of the protein in 
voluntary muscle, heart, liver, and kidney from 
cattle, sheep, and hogs. Rations were prepared 
so as to have the same energy value when fed 
it three levels of intake, viz., 10, 12.5 and 15 
per cent. In the thirty-day period at the 10 
per cent level for protein, hog liver showed a 
higher value and ox liver lower than any of 
the other tissues. When the experiment was 
continued for sixty days differences in values 
were less marked. In the 12.5 per cent protein 
level, the heart and kidneys of the hog seemed 
to have a higher value than other tissues, both 
for the thirty- and sixty-day trials. In the 15 
per cent protein level, differences are insignifi- 
cant but in this experiment only the ox, hog, 
and sheep muscle, ox heart, and ox, hog, and 
sheep liver were fed. Male rats utilized protein 
more efhciently for growth than female which 
is explained by the fact that the more rapid 
growth of the male results in a smaller pro- 
portionate requirement for maintenance protein 
compared with the protein needs for growth 
than in the case with slower growing females. 
Conclusions are drawn that as sources of pro- 
tein in the human diet, relative nutritive values 
of voluntary muscles, heart, liver and kidneys 
of ox, sheep and hogs will be about the same 
providing the diet contains an adequate amount 
of protein. The article is well supplied with 
growth and weight tables for thirty- and sixty- 
day experiments and with illustrations as to the 
special devices for feeding the rats.—Ralph 
Hoagland and George G. Snider, J. Agr. Res., 
32, 11:1025 (June 1), 1926. 


Penetration of Fruits and Vegetables by 
Bacteria, and the Resistance of Bacteria— 
This investigation, which was reported from 
the department of pathology, Peking Union 


Medical College, Peking, China, was occasioned 
by the prevalent practice in the Orient of 
fertilizing the soil in which vegetables and 
fruits are grown with human excreta and oj 
freshening cut vegetables and fruits with water 
which may be highly contaminated. 

The first point studied was whether th 
methods commonly employed by foreigners i: 
the Orient of disinfecting fruits and vegetables 
to be eaten raw by washing in chlorinated 
water, potassium permanganate solution, alc 
hol, or boiling water are effective in killing 
protozoan cysts and helminth ova. The possi 
bility of such contamination penetrating int 
the cut ends of vegetables or the stem ends 
of fruit was tested by alternately wilting and 
freshening a series of vegetables and fruits by 
immersion in a suspension of ground lampblack 
in aqueous eosin solution. Although the dy 
penetrated to the tips of the leaves of all th 
fresh vegetables and to a slight extent into 
some of the fruits, particularly in bruised and 
decayed spots, the carbon did not penetrat: 
beyond bruised or crushed surfaces. It is con 
cluded that matter corresponding in size to 
various forms of bacteria, protozoan cysts, and 
helminth ova will not penetrate into vegetables 
and fruits beyond the parts ordinarily removed 
in preparation for table use. 

Several fruits and vegetables from the market 
were then examined for sterility of the intérior 
structures and were all found to be sterik 
Fruits first sterilized in chlorine water and 
then immersed in broth containing Bacillus col: 
were found to have viable organisms on their 
surface after exposure for at least 15 days 
under dry or moist conditions. The bruised 
areas of fruits and the cut ends of vegetables 
after similar exposure contained viable or 
ganisms, but the main portions remained sterile 
Attempts to sterilize fruit contaminated in this 
way were successful in the case of chlorin 
water, 10 parts per million for 15 minutes, and 
boiling water for from 10 to 20 seconds, and 
were partially successful in the case of soap 
and water and chlorine water, 3 to 6 p.p.m. 

The third part of the investigation, which 
was conducted by J. F. Kessel, consisted of a 
study of the resistance to various disinfecting 
agents of protozoan cysts and helminth ova 
on the surface of fresh fruits. The only 
reliable method appeared. to be dipping the 
fruits and vegetables for 10 seconds into suf- 
ficient boiling water so that the temperature 
remains above 80° C. during the immersion.- 
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Mills, C. L. Bartlett, and J. F. Kessel, 
Hyg., 5, 5:559-579, 1925. An abstract 
ng in Experiment Station Record, 54, 
\pr.), 1926. 


uorine as a Slow Poison—This article is 
ission of a contribution by Professor H. 
ini to La Presse Medicale, April 14, 1926, 

) Fluorine apparently is present in minute 
tities in many of our foodstuffs. This is 
irticular interest in view of the fact that 
ne was at one time used as a preservative 
practically prohibited in most 
tries. Fluorine may be present in food 
to the presence of certain factories or in 
contaminated by industrial wastes. In 
tzerland where these conditions exist an 
mic disease is found among animals char- 
rized by wasting and cachexia, localized in 
vertebral column and lower limbs, and the 
es become softened and liable to spontaneous 
Professor Cristiani seeks to disprove 


ugh now 


tures. 
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the designation of this condition as osteomalacia 
by veterinarians, and claims the condition should 
be designated as “fluorism” or “ fluorine 
cachexia.” He experimented on animals on 
diets which, while maintaining perfect health 
in control animals, produced the above symp- 
toms when there was added to the food small 
doses of (a) hay which was suspected of 
having produced the disease in cattle; (b) hay 
mildly impregnated with certain salts of 
fluorine, or (c) grass submitted to the action 
of fluorine in one of its gaseous forms and 
used either fresh or dried. The experimental 
animals wasted and died with symptoms of 
bulbar paralysis. At autopsy the bone-marrow 
was found to be extremely scanty, the bone- 
tissue showed much rarefaction, and the bones 
on analysis showed a high fluorine content. 
Professor Christiani is at present studying the 
question as to whether chronic fluorine poison- 
ing occurs in man.—The Lancet, 210, 5365 :1269 
(June 26), 1926. 


CHILD HYGIENE 


Merritt E. Cuampion, M.D. 


How a Professional Organization Can Edu- 
cate the Laity—Whether we like it or not, 
« layman is determined to have knowledge of 
dical and hygienic subjects, and especially 
knowledge as to how to keep well. He has 
me to know that it is easier, safer, surer, 
heaper, more comfortable and more effectual 
keep well than to get sick and be cured. 
fo summarize: This education of the public 
s being accomplished by: (1) The printed 
‘:k—in Hygeia, newspapers, magazines and 
ther publications, in pamphlets and _ bulletins, 
eprinted from Hygeia and_ disseminated 
rough the Hygeia clip-sheet, which goes each 
nth to several thousand physicians and 
hers, who secure the reprinting of its articles 
newspapers. The clip-sheet is gladly sent 
vithout charge to anyone who will undertake to 
se it in this way. (2) The spoken word, by 
ikks and addresses on health topics to lay 
wliences and by the radio. (3) Health ex- 
hits and expositions, mainly in connection 
vith state and county fairs, baby welfare con- 
rences and the like. (4) The individual ad- 
given by each physician and dentist to each 


member of his clientele in personal consulta- 
tion. This means of giving health information 
and advice is by far the most effective of all. 
The listener over the radio can pass from a 
health talk to jazz music by a mere turr. of the 
dial. A member of the audience at a health 
address may wander off into day dreaming, and 
even if he listens to the speaker, the impression 
made on him may be evanescent. The person 
who visits his physician or dentist or calls him 
to his home for professional service has given 
evidence of his confidence in him and is seeking 
advice.—John M. Dodson, M.D., J. Am. Dent. 
Assn., June, 1926. 


Child Guidance Clinics—The Child Guid- 
ance Clinic has been the chief development of 
the Division on Prevention of Delinquency 
under the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. It is primarily a preventive move— 
so that all children’s agencies may rightly deal 
with incipient cases of personality and behavior 
difficulties. 

In general the demonstration Child Guidance 
Clinic handles children between ages of 3 and 


| 
| 
¥ 
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17—covering study and treatment. The pro- 


cedure consists of : 

a. Complete social investigation 

b. Thorough medical examination 

c. Psychological and educational survey 

d. Intensive psychiatric study 

The cases are sent to the clinic by schools, 
nurses, physicians, etc. Several large cities 
have established permanent ones and other cities 
(through the work of the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene) have demonstrations 
under way where its local organizations and 
interest and finances warrant it. This preven- 
tive work has its analogy in preventive and 
educational public health work, is dependent 
upon it, and should be closely affiliated with it. 
[he writer emphasizes the need that public 
health nurses have for more useful knowledge 
of mental hygiene. It should be included in 
nursing curricula. There is much available 
material along this line but so far it has been 
used chiefly by individuals. The whole plan of 
the clinics means the conservation of children 
from the mental disorders common to adult life 
and an accumulation of valuable information 
through their conduct.—Ralph P. Truitt, M.D., 
Pub. Health Nurse, June, 1926. 


Training Your Child—The parent as the 
important factor in sensitizing the child or 
dissensitizing him in his experiences, is Dr. 
Bowman's main idea; and it is so practical 
according to his suggestions that it could be 
used even if one had not made a study of child 
psychology. To remember that children are 
children, without standards or judgment and 
that they are exceedingly imitative, reflecting 
attitudes and emotions and acts of grown 
people, will help any parent sincerely interested. 

Karl Bowman, M.D., Monthly Bull., Mass. 
Soc. Ment. Hygiene. 


Studies in the Epidemiology of Scarlet 
Fever—These studies on the epidemiology 
of scarlet fever were made from the histories 
of scarlet fever cases kept for forty years by 
Dr. Charles V. Chapin of Providence, R. I. 

Because these reports give the longest ac- 
curate record of the morbidity of scarlet fever 
in an American city, special effort has been 
made to determine what changes have taken 
place in the character of the disease during 
that time, whether morbidity is actually de- 
creasing, whether the decline in mortality is due 
to a lower case fatality, or to a decrease in the 
incidence of the disease, or to both. The influ- 
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ences of age, sex, and season upon the preva- 
lence and fatality of the infection have been 
considered. An attempt has been made to de- 
termine possible correlation . between the 
prevalence and the actual infectivity of the 
disease. 

Recurrences of scarlet fever in the individual 
have been studied for the purpose of measuring 
the degree and duration of immunity conferred 
by an attack. Thus, by the intensive study of 
the disease over a long period in one locality, 
and the correlation of the findings with ex- 
tensive researches, the attempt has been made 
to add something to the natural history of 
scarlet fever. 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of attack rates, the age distri- 
bution of scarlet fever cases in Providence cor- 
responds closely to that usually described in 
American cities. The greatest incidence is at 
6 years. Approximately 75 per cent of all 
cases occur under 10, and 90 per cent under 15 
years. 

The highest mortality in scarlet fever pre- 
cedes the mode of morbidity and occurs in the 
third year of life. This is explained by the 
distribution of case fatality, which is highest 
during the first year, and relatively low after 
the fourth year. In Providence 52 per cent of 
all deaths occur under 5 years, and 80 per cent 
under the age of 10. In the past 40 years there 
has been a relative shifting of mortality from 
the lower to the higher age groups. 

Although varying in different years from 
October to June, the month of greatest inci- 
dence of scarlet fever is usually January. In 
all but 3 years out of 40 the minimum incidence 
has occurred in July or August. The seasonal 
distribution of deaths differs but little from 
that of cases, but is less well determined. Case 
fatality fluctuates considerably from month to 
month, but shows no evidence of trend or 
definite seasonal variations. 

There has been no appreciable change in the 
recorded morbidity of scarlet fever in Prov: 
dence, or in American cities as a whole, during 
the past 40 years. In Providence attack rates 
have remained practically constant in all age 
groups except in infants, where a_ significant 
downward trend is apparent. 

No evidence of periodicity in the incidence 
of scarlet fever can be seen in the Providence 
figures, nor in the morbidity data from some 50 
large American cities for the period 1890-1920 

While the morbidity of scarlet fever has re- 
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uned practically constant since 1885, the 

rtality rates in Providence have fallen from 

roximately 40 to 2 per 100,000. The decline 

. been equally remarkable in most American 

Where scarlet fever in Providence for- 
was responsible for 5.3 per cent of all 

iths, it is now the recorded cause of only 0.3 

cent of total deaths. That this decrease in 
tality is due to a decrease in the malignancy 
the disease seems probable on the evidence 
vailable. There is no reason to assume that 
ntrol measures have been appreciably re- 
nsible for this decline in the mortality of 
arlet fever. 

\mong 22,000 cases of scarlet fever, 271 were 

corded as second attacks. It seems probable 
that this is an underestimate of the percentage 

f recurrences of scarlet fever in the individual. 
[hat one attack does confer a relative immunity 
is indicated by the fact that only 14 per cent as 
many cases were recorded among those who 
previously had the disease, as among the general 
population. 

Although secondary attack rates in the 
family vary widely from year to year, there is 
no significant correlation between such rates 
and the general prevalence of the disease in 
Providence. That is, there is no evidence that 
the disease is in itself more infectious in epi- 
demic than in non-epidemic years. 

The epidemic curve of scarlet fever, as de- 
termined by the outbreak of 1923-24 in Provi- 
dence, is essentially a normal distribution. On 
probability paper it plots as a straight line and 
shows no tendency to follow the curve of 
organic growth.—Alton S. Pope, M.D., Am. J. 
May, 1926. 


Three Common Causes of Maternal Mor- 
tality—In this paper Dr. DeNormandie dis- 
cusses hemorrhage, puerperal septicemia, puer- 
peral albuminuria and convulsions and appeals 
to medical men to become foremost in studying 
these preventable cases, “so that we soon can 
say that the purely preventable deaths from 
childbirth are eliminated and that good obstet- 
rical work prevails everywhere.” 

In the bleeding cases the special point made 
is “investigate every bleeding case at once. A 
bleeding case, no matter how slight, is a po- 
tential source of trouble and we must be pre- 
pared at all times to meet a grave emergency 
in such cases if we are to improve our death 
rate from this cause.” 

Under puerperal septicemia the importance of 
satisfactory surgical technic is strongly empha- 
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sized. A satisfactory preparation of the patient 
is essential and is given in detail. 

As to the moot question of vaginal examina- 
tions, Dr. De Normandie remarks: “ Every man 
knows how they should be done. It is only a 
question of whether he will carry out what he 
knows is right.” Rectal examinations are 
recommended. 

As to deaths from puerperal albuminuria and 
convulsions, it is felt that eclampsia can be 
practically eliminated except in the rare ful- 
minating type by careful medical supervision 
during pregnancy. 

A table giving statistics for Massachusetts 
for the years 1920-24 inclusive, gives a sum- 
mary of numbers and percentages of puerperal 
deaths during that period—Robert L. DeNor- 
mandie, M.D., Boston M. & S. J., May 27, 1926. 


Midwives in Denmark—The unique posi- 
tion of midwives in Denmark is characterized 
by a midwife commission legally established in 
1714 and examination by law and by “ rational 
instruction” since 1787. 

The school has its course of clinical instruc- 
tion at a large hospital in Copenhagen. This 
furnishes full experience in confinement, puer- 
peral conditions, nursing and gynecology and in 
pregnancy. Students are carefully selected, 40 
of whom are trained yearly. Under normal 
conditions it is customary for a midwife to 
preside at all deliveries. 

Length of instruction is one year, and further 
experience and training may be secured if 
wished for. The courses consist of theory and 
practice (including the complications which 
may arise) and the pathology of pregnancy. 

After qualifying through examination, grad- 
uates may practice under the supervision of 
county and district physicians. 

If there is need the midwite gives some nurs- 
ing service. In the case of babies who need 
formula feedings or special attention, they are 
referred to physicians and clinics. 

The first district society for 
established in 1891 and others have deyeloped. 
\ll are affiliated with a national society called 
the Danish Midwives’ Organization. This has 
1,000 members. Its are: to amal- 
gamate for increased standards and to guard 
the profession and encourage codperation eco- 
and munic- 


midwives was 


purposes 


nomically, legally, professionally 
ipally. 

The Journal for Midwives is their official 
organ.—Johanne Rodtness, Pub. Health Nurse, 


June, 1926. 
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Measles Prophylaxis— Townsend's experi- 
ence shows the usefulness of blood serum from 
measles convalescents in dosage of about 6 c.c. 
when given before the end of the first week of 
the incubation period. 

In 32 cases treated with convalescent serum, 
at least 8 days before the rash developed, the 
average febrile period was reduced about 50 
per cent, and the average stay in the hospital, 
about 25 per cent, against a control group of 
21 not treated. 

In the treated group the mild character of 
the disease was striking and there were no com- 
plications.—James H. Townsend, M.D., Boston 
WV. & S. J., May 13, 1926. 


Goiter in Children in New York City— 
During the past two decades, iodine in its rela- 
tion to the thyroid gland and to the prevention 
and cure of goiter has been a subject of renewed 
interest and investigation. The work, especially 
that of Marine and his associates, has demon- 
strated that simple goiter can be prevented, and 
has stimulated the undertaking of thyroid sur- 
veys in many parts of the world. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Marine states that goiter is a term used to 
describe all thyroid enlargements in animals as 
well as in man. Although the ultimate cause 
of thyroid enlargement is still unknown, it is 
immediately dependent on a relative or absolute 
deficiency of iodine in the thyroid gland—iodine 
hunger. 

The main sources of iodine in nature are 
milk, cereals, leafy vegetables, some fruits, and 
water derived from nongoitrous regions. Sea 
salt, seaweed, sea foods and sea water are 
especially rich in iodine. The air near the sea 
coast also supplies a small amount. 

Goiter is associated with districts of glacial 
formation in contradistinction to districts of 
nonglacial formation. Districts of glacial 
formation contain less iodine in the soil and in 
the water supply than do districts of nonglacial 
formation, because the soluble sodium salts of 
iodine have been removed by the melting ice. 

The goitrous area in the United States is that 
part of the country which is covered by the 
three great ice sheets, the lower border of 
which extended from the eastern part of New 
York State, south below Cincinnati and nearly 
to the Pacific coast. 

The more important and suggestive points 
disclosed by this survey of 11,084 school girls 


and 783 school boys in New York City are: 


1. The incidence of simple goiter in school 
children and in the older group of women, and 
the investigation into the conditions of iodine 
intake which determine endemic centers of 
goiter, do not justify a conclusion that New 
York City is an endemic center of goiter. The 
mild sporadic cases of simple goiter which 
occur among school children seem to be de- 
pendent on a relative insufficiency of iodine, due 
mainly to a physiologic cause, namely, puberty. 

2. Thyroid enlargements occur in New York 
City about three times more frequently in girls 
than in boys. 

3. Simple goiter among children in New 
York City reaches its peak at puberty, between 
the ages of 13 and 15, in both girls and boys. 

4. The percentage of incidence of normal 
glands seems to vary inversely with the degree 
of activity of the menstrual cycle. 

5. The mild cases of simple adolescent goiter 
observed among children in New York City 
seem to show, in the case of girls, a distinct 
tendency to spontaneous regression after 
puberty ; in that of boys a complete regression 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

The findings of this survey do not justify a 
recommendation for the adoption of a general 
municipal or school administered prophylaxis as 
a public health measure in New York City. In- 
dividual prophylaxis, the early recognition and 
cure by individual physicians and public health 
education in goiter prevention and cure, would 
seem adequate.—Frances Cohen, M.D., Am. / 
Dis. Child., May, 1926. 


Guarding the Health of the Baby Camper 
The U. S. Children’s Bureau has issued in 
structions for keeping the baby camper well 
The danger of neglecting in camp those prac 
tices which would be considered essential in 
any well ordered nursery, make these instruc 
tions opportune. Parents are reminded that all 
water, even the bath water, used for the baby, 
and all utensils used in preparing his feedings 
must be boiled; that powdered milk is safest; 
and that the regular routine of eating and sleep- 
ing must be adhered to in camp as closely as at 
home. If the camp is made for any length of 
time, the runabout child needs a safe place to 
play, protected from dangerous camp fires and 
treacherous bodies of water. Moreover, those 
who are wise will protect, not only the baby, but 
the entire family from smallpox, typhoid fever, 
and diphtheria by the means science has dis- 
closed.—H ygeia, July, 1926. 


EDUCATION AND PUBLICITY 


Evartr G. Routzann * 


ADDRESSES OFFERED 
« limits forbid giving addresses of all 
cals and other sources mentioned in this 
tment, but the editor will gladly supply 
iidress or forward any letter addressed in 


ire. 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 

ernment Periodicals. Superintendent of 
iments, Washington, D. C. Free. Lists 
federal government periodicals for which 
subscription price is charged. Includes the 
wing which contain health material: 
summary of Accident Investigation Reports ; 
\lonthly Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in 
United States; Monthly Labor Review; Naval 
Medical Bulletin; Public Health Reports; 

School Life; Venereal Disease Information. 
lealth Books. American Public Health 
sociation. Free. <A classified book list which 
can be supplied to health agencies, public 
raries, school libraries, book stores, and other 
nters likely to be interested in publications 
some phase of health. An examination of 
classification may suggest groups or indi- 
luals to which the list may be sent to 

antage. 

‘lealth: Diseases, Drugs and 
“uperintendent of Documents, 
C. March, 1926. Free. 

ernment publications for sale. 
lealth of Child Is Power of the Nation. 
Luis Mora, illustrator. U. S. Children’s 
reau, Washington. Free. 
\lessage to Parents About Goiter Prevention. 
pril, 1926. Cincinnati Board of Health, Dis- 
Board of Health of Hamilton County, 
innati Public Health Federation. Free. 
1¢@ Need for Full-time Health Officers, John 
\ingsbury. Committee on Tuberculosis and 
lic Health, S.C.A.A., 105 East 22d St., New 
cents. “Reasons calling for more 
time, well qualified health officers in the 
es of New York State.” 


Sanitation. 
Washington, 
Catalogue of 


K 


Please address questions, samples of printed matter, 
sm of anything which appears herein, etc., to 
t G. Routzahn, 130 East 22d St., New York City. 


Tuberculosis: Its Nature and Prevention. 
U. S. Public Health Service. Revised. In- 
cludes list of U.S.P.H.S. publications on tber- 
culosis. 18 pages. 5 cents. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 

Wash Away Ivy Poison. Clip Sheet No. 
413, U. S. Department of Agriculture. Free. 
Press story describing simple treatment of 
poison ivy. 


EXHIBITS AND EXPOSITIONS 

A Clean Food Exhibition is described in 
National Health, London. April, 1926. 

“A Health Show featuring dairy products 
will be displayed at the National Dairy Exposi- 
tion in Detroit, October 6-13."—Dairy Council 
News. May, 1926. 

“ Official announcement has been made of a 
health exhibition to be held at Bandoeng, Java, 
the Netherlands, East Indies, during June and 
July, 1927.” The classification of exhibits 
appears in Pub. Health Rep., May 14, 1926. 

Sesquicentennial Exhibit. Press release, No. 
3528. Free. Describing U. S. Children’s Bu- 
reau, Washington, exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Exposition. 

Sesquicentennial Exposition, Philadelphia, 
now open. Numerous health exhibits. 

Visualizing the Health Message Under the 
Sheppard-Towner Act. 7. Nurse & Hosp. 
Rev., 76 :537-540. May, 1926. Describes some 
exhibits used by states. 4 illustrations. 

“With a view to increasing the hygienic 
knowledge of the people and improving medical 
and sanitary supplies, a sanitation exhibition 
will be held in Osaka, Japan, from July 15 to 
\ugust 30, 1926. The exhibition will be held 
under the auspices of the Federation of Sanitary 
Associations of Osaka."—Pub. Health Rep. 
Apr. 30, 1926. 

LISTS 

National Organizations Serving Municipali- 
ties and Local Civic Groups. In Municipal 
Index. Am, City, 443 Fourth Ave., New York. 
1926. P. 103-112. Price, $4.00. Brief nota- 
tions of services offered by 148 organizations. 
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vn Involved in Health Day Red 


AWARDS AND MEMORIALS 

The Bellevue Nurses’ Conspicuous Service 
\ward was this year conferred upon Miss 
Wilma Barnum, a student in the Montefior: 
School of Nursing, “for keen observation, 
quick perception, accurate judgment, perfect 
self-control and mastery of an emergency situ 
ation.”"—T. Nurse & Hosp. Rev., June, 1926. 

‘B. F. Eggert, county commissioner of 
schools for Berrien county, is the first winner 
of the Lion, the beautiful bronze trophy offered 
by the Michigan Tuberculosis Association to 
the county school commissioner of Michigan 
who should do most during the year to promot 
health work in schools. The trophy was pre 
sented to the Michigan Tuberculosis Association 
by the Lions’ Club of Lansing, to be used by 
them as they might deem best in the promotion 
of health education.”—Mich. Out-of-Doors 
Lansing, May, 1926 

Harmon Foundation Awards for Publi 
\chievement, administered through Survey 
Associates, 112 East 19th St.,. New York 
First, “An award of $1,000 with medal to the 
individual who, in the opinion of the judges 
has been responsible, during the calendar yeat 
1926, for the creation, introduction, or develop 
ment of a distinctive contribution to the social, 
civic or industrial welfare. This achievement 
will not be measured by magnitude or imme 
diate results, but rather by the potentiality ot 
the project as a leavening influence in our 
American life.” Second, “An award of $500 
to the author of the article, appearing in 1926 
in any American periodical or newspaper, which 
in the opinion of the judges makes the most 
distinctive contribution of the year to social or 
industrial welfare in the United States.” 
Third, “ Four quarterly awards of $250, $100 
$50 (12 awards in all) to the writers of short 
irticles on social, civic or industrial subjects.” 
he first of the quarterly awards was offer 
for “an account, of not less than 1,000 nor mor 
than 2,500 words in length, of some experiment 
invention, or achievement in the field of tl 
Promotion of the Public Health.” 

Sedgwick Memorial Medal to be awarded not 


ftener than once a year for distinguished sery 


ice in public health. William Thompson Sedg 


wick Memorial, 370 Seventl (venue, Ne 
York 

The Leslie Dana Medal tor the most out 
standing achievement 1 the prevention of 
lindness and the saving of sight was awarded 
this. vear to Miss Louisa Lee Schuyler of New 
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mittee for 
work 


le prevention ot 


her in 
» 
her consistent active 
from its inception. 
for the Pre- 
Ave., New 


for local papers. 


mmiuttec¢ 


Seventh 


CONTESTS 
d-making contest conducted at the New 
Hotel Men's Boston 


suggests the possibility of 


Exposition in 


a bed-making contest 
connection with an exhibit on outdoor or 
pen-window sleeping 

successfully conducted by 
Municipalities suggest an 
by state 


Address the League at 


Essay contests 
League of Kansas 
adaptation of the idea health associ- 
ations or departments 
for rules and conditions. 
Slogan 
1926. 


for 


Lawrence, Kansas, 
Winners in Safety 


Feb., 


slogan 


Announce Prize 


\ 
Satet 


Vational y News, 
Safe” took 
billboard use 

Fifth 
Rescue Contest, 
1926. Address 
St., Pittsburgh. 
Schools Submit 
Contest 
With reproductions of 

Phe 
Agriculture, Washington, has drafted rules 
milk Where the 


specially the 


Contest 


“ Play first prize for 
First-Aid and Mine- 
Francisco, September, 


Mines, 4800 Forbes 


International 


Bureau of 


Posters in Safety 
Vews, May, 1926. 
23 posters. 
S 


Striking 


Vational Safety 


Bureau of Dairying, U Department 


of 


for contests samples are 


prepared by exhibitor and sub- 


for scé the results 


voluntarily 
not 


| 
sok 


mitted ring, may 


the quality of the product 


the 


indicate 
And 


first held in a « 


or may 


regularly Says department, 


yet, 
when contests are ymmunity or 
considerable edu- 
that milk of 


observing 


territory, they do have 
because they 
high quality can be produced by 


Voluntary 


large 


cational value show 


cer- 


simple rules samples are 


better 


m pe;r- 
all per 


method to the first 


work 


haps a ust stages 
provement 
“Count Rumford and 

Hom«e 
\ddress 


W 


Kconomics,” a 
Miss Helen 


ishington 


ot $100 ffered 
Atwater, Mills Bldg., 
Contest for junior and 


Addr 


ciations. 


national 


ss sta or 


asst 
Loud Speaker, Vews, 
get members. 


Am. Med 


Describes a 


Helpful 


Prize Baby Contests litorial 


New York. 32:278-280 1926 


oF Pustic HEALTH 


of “baby contes 
Welfar 
that 


City 1 


publicity values 


resolution of Children’s 
nviction 


York 


“the c 


New 


expressing 
DY in 
paigns 
Baby Show Cut 
Health. June 17, 1926. 
quotas. “ The 
examinations 


Size of State 
Ill. Dept 


duced county ag 


are 


competitive 


months with the grand awards 


youngsters between one and five 

Eight awards are offered to child: 
the greatest improvement since last 
limit of this 


Special prizes are offered { 


maximum age group 
years. 
twins, triplets, and families of six 
up to 10 the first a 


the third 


limits for 


16 for 


run 
and classification.” 
DATES 
AUGUST, 
\ug. 24-26—The Mouth 
Dentistry and Public Health Sectio: 
Dental 
half day sessions and one luncheon 
the 1926 meeting of the International 
There wil 
dental 
health an 


AHEAD 

1926 
Hygiene, Pr 
will 


\merican Association 


Congress in Philadelphia. 
from 
of 


asso 


exhibits 
departments 


tensive 
state 


agencies 


SEPTEMBER, 1926 
Convention: National Safety Coun 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago, II! 
Court 


- Federal 
22d St., 


Sunday 
105 


Labor 
Churches, East 
Labor American  Federat 
D. C. 


Marne 


Day 
Washington, 
First Battle of the 
Lafayette Day 

20— New 


\tonement 


I abor, 


Year (Hebrew) 


(Hebrew ) 


Dinner—.\ 
( leve land 


“ Model” Annual 
re was put on by the 
as one of the dinner featur: 
on Publicity Methods pros 
1926, The 

| dinner was great fun and point 
It 


for local and state 


ommiuttec 
ommiuttec 


June, convention 


lua 


vious moral would be a joll; 


tional feature 


health and other social workers 


notes will be supplied by the Cleveland 
man, Carter Taylor, Welfare Federation 


tric Building, Cleveland 


gather 


1) 


Dent 


= = 
1908 and for 

( 

( 

A 

featur 
He 

“ 


nics for Special Audiences 
series of round tables at Buf- 


er are receiving appreciative 
following topics have been 


with audiences limited to 


ts of Health Departments ; Con- 
entions ; Codperation mutually 

te and national organizations; 
Ith magazines; Educational meet- 
lic; Film slides and continuous 
[he Health Education section 
isal Form”; House organs of 
ents: How to evaluate our 
for rural communities; and 
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Classification of Education and Publicity 
Material—How to label a few folders for 
making samples and ideas easily available is a 
problem for many of us. Here are the subject 
headings used by Arthur Dunham, secretary, 
Child Welfare Division, Public Charities Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania: 

Advertising, Annual Reports, Appeals, Bibli- 
ography, Committee on Publicity Methods, 
Composition, Courses, Drama, Exhibits, House 
Organs, Leaflets, etc., Letters, Mailing Lists, 
Meetings, Money Raising, Newspapers, Print- 
ing, Slogans, Speaking, Style, Visual. 

Next month we will give an advertising man’s 
classification of specimens of printed matter, 
and we hope to receive other subject lists. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION 


James A. Tosey, LL.B. 


Adjourns—The First Session of 
h Congress came to an inglorious 
From the standpoint of public 
tically nothing was accomplished 
bservers are united in the opinion 
ngress is more to be noted for its 
evements than for anything else. 
Session will convene the first Mon- 
mber and last until the 4th of the 
larch. All measures not acted upon 
Session go over automatically to 
but in this short period it is hardly 
tremendous amount of attention 
to public health matters. In fact, 
legislation seldom gets much con- 
any time. 


Measures Before Congress—Out of 
ly 20,000 bills and resolutions be- 
ranches of Congress, about 100 were 
terest to sanitarians. Many of these 
however, of local application, such 
tor hospitals for veterans in vari- 
communities, none of which meas- 
Progress was made on some of 
vhich sanitarians are interested, but 

1 measure to penalize soldiers who 
nereal disease, was enacted into law. 
the more important health measures 
Congress were the Parker bill 


19 


25) for the correlation of federal 


health activities, the bills for the extension ot 
the federal maternity and infancy act for an 
additional two years, the control of narcotics, 
the control of oil pollution, the regulation of im- 
ported milk, the control of lye and other dan- 
gerous caustics in interstate commerce, and 
various amendments to the pure food laws. 
Other measures of significance were bills for 
the extension of the maternity act to Porto 
Rico, the prohibition of vivisection, the promo- 
tion of rural hygiene, a system of school 
hygiene for the District of Columbia, and the 
regulation of chiropractic in the District 
Shortly before the session closed, the House 
passed the bill for the regulation of imported 
milk, in spite of opposition expressed in the 
hearings by representatives of New York and 
New England dairy interests. This bill (H.R. 
11768) is an entirely reasonable measure which 
would require dairies sending milk into this 
country to conform to the same sanitary re- 
quirements that milk in the United States must 
meet. The bill for the extension of the federal 
maternity and infancy act, which passed the 
House last April, did not get to a vote in the 
Senate, though it came up several times. On 
each of these occasions several senators man- 
aged to get the bill passed over, though Senator 
Sheppard had introduced into the record state- 
ments in support of it, including an indorsement 
from Dr. Charles H. Mayo. The bill for a 
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of Labor Sta 


12263 vas reported in the Hous 


\ National Institute of Health is 
i bill (S. 4540) introduced on July 1 
ense chiropractors in Ransdell This bill 


would also 
is tavorably re 


reased appropriations for the Hy¢ 
ratory, which certainly needs them, 


m the acceptance by the gZo\ 


nations tor use in ascertaining the 
and cure of diseases affectir 

No action was taken on th 
ificial limbs would be furnished 
} 


nt employes by the Employe’s ¢ 


mission by the terms 


Dextrose versus Sucrose—The S: 


time during the 


sugar, 
le 


» passed 
that if 


“ent! 


Miscellaneous Federal Matters 


SOO 
Division of Safety in the | 
tistics (H.R 
june Z4 at. 
the District ge 4 mbia w 
rted int Senate 1 lune 26 
Park KR. 1012 or the cot 
¢ ra \ctivities. perhaps the 
es sat ‘ 
s betor the Congress, was not even th ‘ 
su ct irings reviously reported 
seneral H. M. Lor of S. 3545 
1s . issed by e House on June 21 
x pens it s b measure 1s verrule a ru 
tik i tr t about $10,001 mptroller General, whose ruling 
illew e adverse to public healt} 
to sav the least iting the relative merits of ane 
gel much of the debate beir 
New Measures of Interest er oar ur a bill to amer 
ft alienists reat H.R. 12954 food ods sweetened 
lack sugar, known sammmmifically as dextros 
York It w ird of twent ugar, called levulose, would not be 
ysicians, w ke a yrehens sbranded Che question ts as to whet 
f menta treatment< liag war 1s as ethcient for uman purpos 
i es leranged Ve sugar yciep Sucrose LJT Harvey V 
ane gover : vigorous at about eighty years of 
riale that dextrose is not as beneficial as suct 
e measur that foods containing it would perpet 
fraud if passed off as containing sugar 
4 nts Senat rgument seems t ippeal to some 
2 ; ugh Dr. Copeland 
o> met of entire medical and chen 
| 
t s of Cor 
gg 
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lescribing the bureau and its 


let d 


Several times during the 


nths, court decisions upholding 
ive been outlined in this depart- 
nportant decision on this subject 
wen handed down in California in 
\Vallace vs. Regents of the Univer- 
rnia, 242 Pac. 892, in 


iversity to require vaccination as 


which the 


f admission has been upheld 
had been upheld by the Cali 


1921 the 
that the 


hye 


some ago, but in 


years 
ssed a law to the effect 


I'pox should be vested entirely in 


ird of health and no local school 
rities should pass rules or regu- 
ng it In spite of this law, 


was held in the instant case that the 
power under the state constitution 
| enforce regulations for health and 
law did not apply 

izo Sanitary District and the Stat 


ave been sued by various other 


rsion of water from Lake Michi- 
mer Supreme Court Justice Charles 
hes is reported to have been named 
by the United 


testimony in the 


ommuissioner states 


take 


mrt to 


casc 


nths ago critical comment was 


New 


finding an admittedly insane per- 


partment of the action of a 


murder 


and holding him respon- 


actions At that time this decision 
ed us as archaic. That our 
is justified has been shown by 
ghest court in New Jersey, 
Errors and \ppeals, has ré versed 
wer court, and the insane 
W. Noel, has been committed 
titution for the mentally dis 
is been done after all 

J t for June 9 
rt t is been brought 1 
( i \ wife is said t 

der that their « 

ed. According 
vile, Said t 

eded to be 1 da 
S ( rt af ¢ District t 
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that 
recently 


\ Canadian correspondent informs us 
the Supreme Court of Ontario 


verdict of $2,000 


has 


awarded a and costs to a 


plaintiff who sued a city for permitting pol- 
lution of its water supply, so that the plaintiff 
contracted typhoid fever. This is said to be the 
first instance of a verdict in Ontario for neglect 
in the protection of the public water supply by 


a municipality 


CONVENTIONS 

\ugust 16-20, Health 

League of California Municipalities, Yosemite 

Valley, Calif 

\ugust 23-27, National 
Philadelphia, Pa 

September 30—-October 2, International 


Officers Section of the 


Medical Association 


Union 


\gainst Tuberculosis, Washington, D. 
October +7, National Tuberculosis Associ 
ation, Washington, D. ¢ 
October 11-14, American Public Health 


Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 
October 12, Conference of Health Officers and 
Public Health Nurses, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Les 
METHODES OFFICILLES 
AMERICAINES 


Traduction de M. C. Wolff 


La traduction francais du Methods 
Officilles d’Analyse du Lait, recom- 
mandies par l’Association Americane 
d’Hygiene publique et I’ Association 


des Chimistes agricoles officials 


Prix 50 cents 


AMERICAN PUBLIC HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 


370 Seventh 


Ne WwW Y ork ( ity, U Ss \ 
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—ifadoég bites your child! 


Many erroneous ideas prevail concerning the nature of Rabies, the danger of exposure to the disease 
and method of prevention. Therefore here is outlined briefly a simple course to follow if a child is 
bitten by a dog. 


NOTIFY YOUR PHYSICIAN IMMEDIATELY. The nature of the wound is no indi ation 

as to the possibility of exposure to Rabies. The extent of laceration or abrasion of the flesh 
and the location of wound are not deciding factors. There are many cases of Rabies which 
develop from a slight scratch on the skin. To be on the safe side, call in the physician at once, 
DO NOT KILL THE DOG. Secure the dog, if possible, and lock the animal up for observation 

In the absence of professional advice, do not attempt to decide whether or not the dog is in- 
fected with Rabies. A rabid animal may show no immediate symptoms. However, if Rabies 
is present, the animal will develop paralysis and die within a period of ten days, thus affording 
an opportunity for a definite diagnosis. 

OFFER NO OBJECTION to the suggestion of your physician that protective treatment with 
Rabies Vaccine should be instituted at once. If the dog has disappeared and cannot be ob- 
served, it should be assumed that he is rabid. If the animal is held, and after observation for 
ten days, does not manifest symptoms of Rabies the preventive treatment may be discontinued 
In this case no harm will have been done to the patient. If the dog in question develops 
positive symptoms of the disease and the brain of the animal shows the characteristic appear- 
ance of Rabies when examined in the laboratory, then the life of the child will have been saved. 


RABIES VACCINE (Cumming) is prepared in the laboratories of Parke, Davis & Co. according to 


the method of Dr. J. G. Cumming, formerly director of the Pasteur Institute of Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


U. 8. License No.1 for the Manufacture of Biological Products for Human Use) 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


American Water Works Association 
Founvep 1881 


An organization conducted to enlarge our knowledge of the 
quality, provision, purification and distribution of water for public 
and private purposes, and to improve the management of water 
works. 

Both individual opinions and experiences and the investigations 
of special committees are reported in its monthly Journal. Persons 
interested in water supply can obtain full information about the 
Association from the Secretary’s Office, at 


170 Broadway, New York 
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